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ETHNOGRAPHICAL MUSEUMS. 


By KRisTIAN BAHNSON. 


Translated from the Danish, with the author's additions and corrections, (to May 
1888), by H. F. Mortanp Suwpson, M.A, 


“I. General Introduction, pp. 1-5—History of the Science, pp. 5-10— 
Museums of Europe reviewed, pp. 11-18. 


fhe idea of a general ethnographical museum was due to the 

French geographer Jomard. About the close of last century 
the desire for such a collection had found expression here and 
there, but roused no interest? It was not till Jomard with great 
energy pointed out the importance of having a museum for the 
non-historic peoples outside of Europe, that steps were taken to 
realise the design. He was supported by the Geographical Com- 
mission, which, under the presidency of Cuvier, was founded by 
the French Ministry of Trade and Industry, and gave utterance to 


1 A German translation of this article, which appeared first in the Danish 
Aarbiger for Nordisk Oldtyndighed og Historie (1887); has been issued by the 
learned Curator of the Kiel Museum, Friulein J. Mestorf, under the auspices of 
the Anthropological Society in Vienna. [Mittheilungen der Anthrop. Gesellschaft 
in Wien, vol, xviii, (vol. viii., new series).] ‘* By one of the ablest ethnographers 
of the modern school, Herr. Dr. Kristian Bahnson. The subject: is one that will 
command the deepest interest of specialists, and its clear method of treatment 
deserves the attention of the educated public.”—Note of the Editor to the 
Germ. Tr. 

2 Hamy: Rapport sur le développement et Vétat actuel des collections ethno- 
graphiques. Paris, 1880. 
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his scheme in a Report of Nov. ist, 1831.5 Frequent travels and 
scientific expeditions had fostered the study of the earth’s physical 
structure, described in charts and plans. Museums of botany and 
zoology illustrated the lives of plants and beasts. But the science 
of Man had been left far behind. To understand human progress, 
it was of the utmost importance to have a collection displaying 
man in the various stages of his evolution. History does not show 
us every step in the development of civilisation. Primitive peoples 
have, as a rule, in their early stages, been without means to record 
their life by tradition or writing; or they have only become the 
subject of observation, after they had lost part of their distinctive 
stamp. The study of their material remains could alone restore to us 
the knowledge of those stages of culture, which history passes by 
in silence. Every race, according to its needs, taste, and develop- 
ment, has implements with which it seeks to overcome the obstacles 
presented by nature and climate. These, taken together, offer a 
picture of its industrial arts, customs, forms, and spiritual life, such 
as can be drawn in no other way with the same clearness and pre- 
cision. The Commission therefore, in accordance with Jomard’s 
idea, proposed that a museum should be founded in Paris, to collect 
the ethnographic materials ready to hand, to take every opportunity 
of acquiring more,and to systematically represent the forms of culture 
found among the existing non-European races. Only by establish- 
ing ethnography on a firm foundation would it be possible to fill 
up the gap in our knowledge of Man. It was high time for action. 
Owing to intercourse with Europeans, and the steadily growing in- 
fluence of a superior civilisation, the primitive races were on the 
eve of losing all trace of originality. Soon it would be too late 
perhaps to rescue materials important to science. 

The idea was warmly welcomed by Philipp Franz von Siebold, 
the only man of his day who understood—and showed practically 
that he understood—the task in hand. The excellent collection he 
had brought home from Japan, acquired by the town of Leyden, con- 
- tained everything needed for a comprehensive history of civilisation 
in a special country. In his letter to Jomard‘ he points out dis- 
tinctly how the study of the Asiatic civilisations and primitive 
races had been pushed aside in the effort to unearth every trace of 
Classical and West Asian antiquities. In Holland, his own country, 
he had already taken steps to mend matters, adopting and improv- 
ing on the idea of the French geographer: his attention had been 


3 Bulletin de la Société de Géographie, 2e Série, vi., p. 92. 
* Lettre sur l'utilité des Mustes Ethnographiques, Paris, 1843. 
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turned to the need of following up every trace of the origin of 
peoples and their early migrations, by a comparative investigation 
of their customs, forms, and cult. But the plan of founding an 
ethnographical museum was not realised in France for a long time. 
Jomard was never weary of fighting for his darling scheme ;° but 
his last published work ends with a sigh, “ qu’on ne songe guére A 
ce musée de la géographie et des voyages longtemps espéré, vaine- 
ment attendu . . . bien que l’utilité en soit incontestable,”"* It was 
reserved for our times to produce such an institution in his native 
country. 

Jomard’s thought was not dead. It grew silently, and in one 
place at least before the famous geographer’s death a museum had 
arisen, which showed what could be done in this direction. 

There was one on whom Jomard’s words and Siebold’s practical 
illustration had made a strong impression. This man was Thomsen, 
to whom the museums of Denmark are so deeply indebted. On 
the dissolution of the Danish “Chamber of Art” the ethnographic 
objects were sifted out and exhibited in a separate group in the 
new Art Museum. As early as 1839, on undertaking the manage- 
ment of this muscum, Thomsen saw that “ the ethnographic section 
was just'the one that Denmark, as a maritime state with colonies, 
ought, and could with least expense, raise to'a pitch of some 
pre-eminence.” His plan was to extend the collection into a 
Danish Colonial Museum. A visit to Leyden, and the influence of 
Jomard ripened in him “the idea of a general ethnographic 
museum, to embrace not only single, but, as far as possible, all 
nations, not possessed of European culture.” Having fixed his eye 
on the object to be attained, Thomsen, with that extraordinary 
energy which marked the man, threw himself, heart and soul, into the 
work of rousing the public to take an interest in it ; and this has sur- 
vived him down to the present day. The museum did not develop 
at a bound with gigantic additions, like many more modern collec- 
tions, but grew slowly, fostered by the active und ever-ready sup- 
port of the entire nation. That the Danish Ethuographical Museum 
long remained the first in Europe, and, though now surpassed by 
others, still holds a high place, is due chiefly to the liberality of 
donors ; but to Thomsen we are indebted for raising the means and 
organising the efforts needed to keep it going. 

In another way Thomsen’s activity did good service to ethno- 

5 See e.g., Bull. de la Soc. Géogr., 1845. 


6 Revue Orientale et Americaine, 1862, 
7 Fortale til Kataloget over dee Ethn. Musewm, 1862. 
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graphic museums. Not content with collecting material, his aim 
was to make it instructive to the public, as well as to the specialist. 
At a time when ethnographic collections were at best a mere ap- 
pendage to other sections, without special significance, his genius 
for classification created an independent museum, which was in his 
day a model of method and order. Here was a practical solution 
of the problem. An ethnographical museum was started, scientific 
in its aims, striving critically to define and give to every object its 
proper place and setting, to combine things that belonged to one 
another into separate groups, in short, to give a picture of the vari- 
ous grades of culture in their special peculiarities. Thomsen in 
this showed his appreciation of what an ethnographical museum 
should be, if meant to be more than a hap-hazard assortment of 
what is rare and curious. Many objections can, it is true, be urged 
against the plan he pursued. His arrangement into groups of cul- 
tures and races was in itself imperfect and arbitrary ; but we must 
remember that it was a first attempt, unaided by the experience of 
others, In the rearrangement which took place after Thomsen’s 
death, the old plan was abandoned, and Worsaae carried out the 
simple natural arrangement according to groups of peoples, a method 
of division comprehensive in effect, and strictly scientific. 

Thomsen was thus the first and long the only man to carry out 
in practice the conception of a general ethnographic museum. The 
rest of Europe was slow to recognise the importance of such a col- 
lection to our knowledge of Man. : 

At the time the Danish museum was founded, many places pos- 
sessed considerable materials for forming similar collections. Amidst 
the medley of Royal Cabinets of Art various ethnographical objects 
of value had crept in, but mingled with mere curiosities, chiefly as 
frightful examples of man’s savage state. Travels and expeditions 
had brought home much that had. nothing to do with the various 
collections in which it lay scattered. No small quantity was owned 
by private persons. Here was foundation enough to build on, 
given the necessary interest; but that was wanting. A step was 
gained by breaking up the cabinets of art: ethnographical objects 
were sifted out and exhibited apart. But this beginning was of no 
scientific importanes. The collections were attached to other 
sections, and left untended and uncared for. Few showed any in- 
terest in them, still fewer understood. Materials continued to grow 
with gifts and occasional additions ; but no one thought of using 
the opportunities enjoyed by many places for bringing together a 
comprehensive collection. Attention was at best roused only by 
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objects strange and curious. No one saw clearly the importance of 
details seemingly unimportant and commonplace, the first necessity 
for a full picture of a people’s life. Without plan, aim or effort, all 
that was done was merely to make room for casual presents. No 
one took the trouble to fill in the details needed to explain and 
illustrate their meaning. The materials were therefore to the last 
degree confused and untrustworthy, and additions only added to 
the disorder. Here and there a few private men, interested in the 
science, had surpassed the public in their efferts. Thus Klemm 
and Christy founded collections, with different aims in view, but 
still both bent on carrying out some fixed plan, and amassing some- 
thing of real value to the history of civilisation. 

Less than twenty years ago a new chapter in the history of ethno- 
graphic museums begins, The newly-founded ethnological societies 
and broader method of handling the science helped to spread a wider 
interest in primitive peoples. ,Physiologicul anthropology was no 
longer the main object of study: Man, as a social being, now became 
the subject of extensive research. The way was thus prepared for the 
formation of ethnological collections ; but still there failed the im- 
pulse needed to give them life. This came from another branch of 
science, prehistoric archwology, which was just at that time win- 
ning its way into general recognition, amidst the prejudices and 
doubts with which it had had to struggle. Investigation of pre- 
historic periods and the methods of dealing with the new problems 
proved clearly that a knowledge of the primitive forms of culture, 
still in existence, was necessary in order to understand remote ages, 
and illustrate the development through which they had passed. 
The subject rose in interest, The Archeological congresses—which 
at one bound popularised a science hitherto neglected except in the 
Scandinavian countries—helped to give ethnography also the much- 
needed impulse. On many sides was now heard a demand for col- 
lections to supply the exhaustive materials required for a complete 
study of primitive peoples. The feeling began to gain ground, that 
the material products of a lower civilisation were of the greatest im- 
portance to the knowledge of a people’s mode of life and thought. 
And this feeling found practical expression in various places. One 
man deserves to be here mentioned, whose name will ever be associated 
with the new era in the development of ethnographical museums, 
Professor Bastian of Berlin. Beyond all others he has laboured 
unceasingly by word and deed to awaken an interest for ethno- 
graphy in his own country. Nowhere is the work of repairing 
deficiencies pushed on with such energy as in Germany; and this 
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1s due not Jess to his example as the indefatigable director of the 
Berlin Museum, than to his earnest demand for scientific instruction 
as a basis for an inductive treatment of ethnography. In both 
respects his efforts have borne fruit in other countries besides. 

The foundation of systematic ethnographical museums has thus, 
except in Denmark, been the work of the last few decades. The 
progress made is unparalleled even in the history of the Danish 
museum. In all the chief countries of Europe, and in America 
also, institutions have sprung up which have already done good 
work. England has united its scattered collections in the newly 
rearranged British Museum, with which the Christy Collection has 
also been incorporated, and in the India Musewm, as well as 
in the museums in Oaford and Salisbury. Holland has reorganised 
its Rijks ethnographisch Musewm in Leyden, one of the most im- 
portant in Europe; and there are smaller collections in Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam, and The Hague. France has founded the Musée de Tro- 
cadéro in Paris, soon to be supplemented by the independent and 
unique Musée Guimet, now in Lyons. In Germany, besides the 
chief museum in Berlin, considerable ethnographical collections 
have been founded in Hamburg, Leipzig, Dresden, and Minich, 
besides many of less note. Austria has in Vienna two for ethno- 
graphy, the Hof Museum and the Orientalisches Musewm. In Italy 
there is the important Museo preistorico ed ethnografico in Rome, 
along with the collection of the Propaganda, and museums in 
Florence and Venice. And lastly ethnographical museums have 
been formed in Christiania and Stockholm, the latter of which will 
include the rich material collected by Dr. Stolpe on the voyage of 
the frigate Vanadis round the world. 

Everywhere the work is being actively pushed on. Besides the 
general public interest felt in ethnographical studies, men have begun 
to sce that they must use the time for collecting, before it is too late. 
Ethnography differs from archeology in this, its materials are not 
hidden in the bosom of the earth for ages to teach the after-world 
about vanishea civilisations. Only a small part of the ethnographic 
material survives the people to whom it belongs. Transitory in its 
nature, it rapidly disappears under the transforming influence of a 
new civilisation. The development of ethnographical museums is 
therefore threatened with a great danger, which demands prompt 
action. In the last century one primitive form of culture after 
another has faded away before the advance of European civilisation. 
And this process is going on now more rapidly than ever. Twenty or 
thirty years ago one might have indulged the hope that time would 
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bring the extension and additions so much needéd: in our days it 
would be folly to build on this hope of development. Every day 
it is becoming more difficult to get materials. There are still some 
regions uninfluenced by the culture of Europe. But they are be- 
coming more and more limited. Vast districts are now quite ex- 
hausted, the population having become unproductive. Others again 
have lost a great part of their special characteristics. We may 
certainly anticipate the time, and that soon, when information 
essential to our knowledge of Man’s progress will be dried up at 
the source. 

The museum which neglects the present moment, debars itself 
from progress. This conviction has been a constant spur to steady 
efforts among collectors, past and present, throughout Europe. 
Thanks to this, many regions have been saved for science, and, as 
will be seen from what follows, by far the most of the groups of 
races may now be studied in the very considerable materials 
gathered up. This rapid success is in fact due to the great 
liberality of the leading states. Museums have thus been enabled 
to act with energy in every direction, to take part in expeditions 
made methodically to distant quarters of the globe, to buy up large 
collections, in short to follow out a fixed scheme of development. 
Another great change is also of recent growth. Formerly an 
ethnographical museum could often be started without much ex- 
pense, given the necessary interest in the subject; and museums 
had to look to donations for enlargement. Products of primitive 
races were still common, and in this manner many found their way 
into collections. The Copenhagen museum, due almost exclusively 
to gifts, shows how much may be accomplished by a popular insti- 
tution. But however valuable the support of public interest, this 
alone doesnot suffice to maintain a collection. Ethnographic ob- 
jects become rarer and more costly with increasing competition. 
Donations consequently cease, and growth is checked. The museum 
also is liable in this way to become hap-hazard in character, and 
this lessens its value. To avoid this, to extend and supplement its 
contents, above all to fulfil the demands of a guiding principle, it 
must have state aid or a regular income, as far as may be, inde- 
pendent of voluntary support. This is all the more necessary, as 
the demands now made on such collections are somewhat changed. 

' Ethnographical museums, like all others dealing with the history 
of civilisations, have a twofold task, scientific and popular; on the 
one hand to provide materials for the study of the non-European 
peoples ; on the other, to be a school of instruction for the public 
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at large, as an exhibition of the forms of culture through which 
mankind has passed. Formerly the latter was the chief object 
kept in view. The end aimed at was only to characterise a group 
of peoples by its most peculiar products ; and special stress was laid 
on variety. In our own times, on the other hand, most places have 
striven first and foremost to make museums scientific institutions, 
by collections formed to give, as far as possible, an exhaustive re- 
presentation of the various stages of civilisation outside of Europe. 
This requires very complete and trustworthy materials, suitable not 
merely for the study of the larger groups of peoples, but of all the 
chief tribes included in them. Rare and remarkable objects are by 
no means first and foremost what one wishes to store up. These 
are of course entitled toa place ; but the foundation must consist of 
all the common, often apparently unimportant things, which mark 
the grade and characterise the development reached in the several 
regions. Ordinary implements used to provide the means of sub- 
sistence, imperfect weapons of defence, poor and unsightly orna- 
ments, the rude figures which are the objects of veneration, are as 
valuable to a correct knowledge of a people’s life, as the highest 
expressions of its artistic skill. They are absolutely necessary to 
illustrate the circumstances in which a people lives, the various 
classes of its society, its material and intellectual wants, its power 
of inventing means to ends. Yet these were the very objects 
rarer to find in museums than others of more artistic finish, the 
travellers who brought materials home being blind to their signifi- 
cance. The large collections made in the past almost all labour 
under this defect. Even in Siebold’s collection, methodical as it is 
in plan, and excellent as a picture of the upper classes and the arts 
and industries of Japan, it is vain to search for a complete represen- 
tation of the life of the masses, Collections should be comprehen- 
sive, systematic, giving in every detail finished pictures of the 
various groups and races of peoples. Everything that can help us 
to understand some characteristic trait in the life of the individual, 
the family, or society, each object which in substance, form, orna- 
mentation and use, differs from the rest, has its proper place in the 
collection. Only duplicates should of course be excluded, a rule 
which even now is not always sufficiently observed, though im- 
portant to the question of space. 

Except in the case of primitive peoples, museums are not likely to 
attain completeness, The sphere of natural man is so limited, his 
life in general so uncomplex, that he has comparatively but little 
to produce; and even to give a minute representation, the materials 
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properly sifted, will not be too bulky to find room. With the 
civilisations of the East it is otherwise; here we have a very com- 
plex state of society, highly developed industries and arts, and a 
peculiar spiritual life, which has produced many literary works. 
Fully to illustrate all this requires materials so vast and varied, 
that the task is beyond the power of the ethnographical museums. 
They can only sketch the chief features. Yet here too, as well as 
in the case of primitive peoples, system and care are just as need- 
ful, to pick out what really reflects the whole people, not merely 
some one class of society, or but one side of its development. The 
details of the picture must be left-to technical museums, It is 
possible that owing to the progress of oriental studies, all co!lec- 
tions of the Asiatic civilisations will eventually be removed from 
the ethnographical museums, and exhibited apart. They have 
already begun to do this in the Orientalisches Musewm at Vienna, 
and the India Musewm in London. But at present only the great 
countries can attempt this. Others must confine themselves to 
giving a picture in outline. 

The apparently insuperable difficulties of solving so huge a task 
as that of giving an exhaustive representation of all peoples and all 
stages of culture dealt with by ethnography will hardly be felt 
practically. It is not, in fact, the task of any single museum. No 
collection could represent every branch of the subject with equal 
fulness, Even the largest is limited in its sphere of work, just 
because it cannot establish equally good connexions everywhere. 
But the end aimed at may be approached by the united efforts of 
all. They must, therefore, looked at from a scientific point of view, 
be regarded as a great international whole, the various members. of 
which supplement one another. The aim of the great museums 
would naturally be to supply a complete representation of as many 
ethnographical sections as possible. Smaller collections, of more 
modest means, are obliged to limit their operations ; important 
parts of the whole, just in so far as they possess sufficient, well- 
attested materials for scientific treatment. They should therefore 
concentrate their strength on working up single sections, such as 
the colonies of their country, or regions with which the museum 
happens to have formed special connexions. Besides this, they 
should endeavour to produce a general representation of the rest of 
the non-European peoples, the object being, not to give an exhaus- 
tive exhibition, but merely a broad sketch uf each race, omitting no 
essential characteristic. With careful development in both direc- 
tions, ethnographic museums, great and smaller, may solve their 
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twofold task, within the limits imposed by circumstances. They 
provide the specialist with materials for investigation, and to the 
ordinary spectator exhibit the characteristic developments which 
have taken place in the strange quarters of the globe. 

As the sequel will show, large collections, systematically formed, 
have come to Europe in recent years. The most valuable materials 
are of course due to specialists, who have had opportunities for 
pursuing their studies on the spot, among the peoples from whom 
they drew their collections. But the main part has been brought 
together by men, who, being interested in ethnology, and under- 
standing its object, have been commissioned by museums, or guided 
by them in their work. Travellers, who have gone forth by hun- 
dreds to explore unknown regions, sailors, ambassadors, consuls, 
and private men, all have worked together at the same task. 
That the results are so satisfactory is certainly due in no small 
degree to the elaborate instructions issued by museums and ethno- 
logical societies. These not only contain directions in careful 
detail, but serve to rouse attention to the acquisition of the full 
explanations needed to give the materials their full value® The 
older collections often suffer from the want of accurate information 
as to the use and origin of their contents. It could not be other- 
wise, owing to the way they have been acquired, picked up a 
random in places where travellers came into contact with the 
natives, or in ports only, to which the objects had been conveyed 
from the interior. Often they had passed from hand to hand, and 
been acquired far from their natural home, owing to which they 
have often been incorrectly described. Even when the information 
was correct, it has usually been so vague and general, that nothing 
but critical investigations could sort the groups. Great systematic 
collections can alone possess proper authority, special care having 
been taken to note down on the spot where the objects come from 
all needful explanations. Thanks to this, it is not now usually 
necessary to fall back on the more or less correct communications of 
occasional travellers. Many doubts as to the real origin of the objects 
have now been solved, and, not the least among their services, the 
new collections have removed uncertainties on this important point. 

Our present intention is to give a brief account of the most 
important contents to be found in the larger German, Austrian and 
Italian Collections, along with the Musée Guimet in Lyons, visited 
by the writer in 1885-86, on a tour undertaken at the expense of 
Government. Ile has not been able to see the museums in London 
® Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, iv., p. 329, 
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and Paris since 1882.9 As they have recently received large addi- 
tions and alterations, and as the British Museum has since then been 
rearranged, it is impossible to describe them here with any degree of 
fulness or accuracy. Our review therefore will take only a passing . 
glance at the French and English museums, and that of Copenhagen. 

Among the collections of Germany the Ethnographic Central 
Institute in Berlin holds the first place. This owed its origin to 
the Art Chamber of the princely House of Brandenburg.” As early 
as the days of the great elector, Japanese weapons and other ethno- 
graphical curiosities had been purchased, to which large additions 
had gradually been made, as opportunity presented itself; so 
that when the “Kunstkammer” was broken up in 1856, there 
was sufficient to form an ethnographic section in union with the 
collection of antiquities in the Neues Musewm. In course of time 
this section grew considerably, partly with the produce of scientific 
expeditions, partly by several large purchases. The material, how- 
ever, was still in every respect extremely deficient, and the uncriti- 
cal determination of the objects, and the disorder which prevailed 
almost everywhere throughout the collection, rendered it of little 
scientific value. Its deficiencies became apparent, when the first 
scientific collection, that of Jagor, came to the museum. A model 
of its kind, it showed what the science requires of its materials, and 
what could be attained by systematic method. Clearly a Museum, 
to fulfil the ends of its being, would have to follow the way marked 
out by Jagor. 

A turning-point was reached in 1876, when Prof. Bastian became 
director. True to his watch-word, that we are on the very eve of a 
time when it will no longer be possible to collect from primitive 
peoples, he began the work on a scale so grand, that the Berlin 
Museum has become the first in Europe. His extraordinary zeal, his 
power of setting many forces in motion, and his own extensive 
travels have brought together a huge mass of material, which will 
form an essential basis for ethnographic studies. The moment for 
making comprehensive collections was favourable for a country with 
the connexions and resources possessed by Germany. Numerous 
scientific expeditions have in the last ten years been despatched to 
every quarter of the globe, recent attempts at colonization have ex- 
tended the empire’s influence over vast regions hitherto unknown, 
and the fleets of the young and vigorous naval power have sailed on 


® The writer is unacquainted with the great Museum in Leyden. 
10 of. Bastian: Vorgeschichte der Ethnologie, Berlin, 1881, p. 47, and Voss : 
Zur Geschichte der kin. Museen in Berlin. Berlin, 1880. 
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distant seas, Bastian has the merit of having turned all these re- 
sources to the scientific development of the collections, The great 
interest he has succeeded in awakening is shown by the formation 
vf the Hilfskomité (Committee of Assistance), a circle of wealthy 
men, who have given the museum valuable pecuniary support and 
active help, at a time of pressing need, for organising energetic work 
in a variety of spheres. Many of the museum’s excellent publica- 
tions have also been issued under the auspices of this committee. 

For the Ethnographical and Archsological Collections a building 
has been erected, which, in its practical arrangements, is a model of 
museums. The collections are not yet fully arranged for inspection. 
Only the American, African, and Australasian sections, with the 
rich plunder of Jakobsen’s travels in Siberia, are open. The rich 
materials from India will soon be on view." But the arrangement 
of the collections from East Asia, Further India, and the Malay 
Islands has only just commenced. 

The museum has its special periodical, giving information of its 
growth and the method of dealing with the material gathered in.” 
Besides this, several groups are the subject of a more detailed pub- 
lication in the magnificently illustrated works issued by the general 
board of administration. 

The rest of the German collections are grouped round Berlin as 
a centre. Though they cannot compare with the chief museum in 
point of universality, many of them have sections very rich in 
contents. 

We turn first to Hampurc. With its extensive connexions in 
trade, this town enjoys special facilities for an ethnographical collec- 
tion. But these advantages were not used till less than thirty years ago, 
and then but scantily, only some few objects finding their way into 
the Natural-History Museum. The present Museum FUR VOLKER- 
KUNDE was founded in 1877, combining the then existing materials 
with the collections which the present director, Liiders, had brought 
home from Peru and New Granada. Since then the museum has 
grown rapidly, and now contains, besides a mass of scattered 
materials, including many good specimens, an excellent selection 
(700 pieces) of the Muszum GopErrroy (broken up), Krause’s im- 
portant collection from the Thlinkit and Tschukt Indians, and the 
spoil of Fischer’s expedition to Massai. These are the most impor- 
tant additions made to this museum. Unfortunately the collections 

11 Since this was written the Indian section has been opened. 


12 Original Mittheilungen aus der Ethnologischen Abtheilung der Kon. 
Museen. 
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in their present condition have not had fair play. The buildings are 
cramped, and unfavourable to any rational method of exhibition ; 
and the ethnographical principle, which originally formed the basis 
of arrangement, has been by no means successfully carried out. 
Whole sets of things that belong to one another have been scattered 
here and there, while objects of wholly alien origin are united in 
suites. This is specially the case with weapons. In consequence, 
the museum fails to give a picture of the peculiarities existing among 
the various groups of peoples. 

The MusEUM FUR VOLKERKUNDE in LEIPzIG occupies a somewhat 
peculiar position among ethnographical collections. It is a private 
institution, founded by a society established in 1873, on the con- 
tributions of which it depends, with grants from the corporation, 
and, not least, aided by important donations from various bene- 
factors and patrons, The plan of the collection is very comprehen- 
sive. In order to give a survey of the natural history and civilisation 
of mankind, it accepts not merely ethnographical, but also anthropo- 
logical and prehistoric objects. Moreover, the limits of the 
ethnographical department are wider than in any other museum ; 
for the collections from the primitive peoples and non-European 
races, which occupy the first position, are joined with considerable 
material gathered from such European peoples as have not yet 
adopted the mode of civilisation, eg. the Finns, Russians, and Bu-_- 
garians. It is more than doubtful whether so huge a programme is 
successful, The task of an ethnographical museum, as it is generally 
understood, is in itself comprehensive enough; extend it, and a 
methodical system is well-nigh impossible. Some departments have 
to give way, and so cease to have any great value. Instead of concen- 
trating every force on a definite practicable task, operations are 
seattered -over so wide an area, that the museum is exposed to the 
risk of becoming a mere assemblage of many more or less homogen- 
eous elements, which have chanced to find their way there. 

The extent of the programme has not, however, injured the imme- 
diate objects of the museum. The ethnographical collection proper, 
young as it is, is next to that of Berlin, the largest in Germany, 
thanks to its energetic director, Dr. Obst, and its favourable finan- 
cial circumstances. The Klemm collection; which forms the 
basis, has been largely added to from Africa, the. Indian Islands, 
Peru, Columbia, and Japan. Besides this, it possesses the main 
portion of the Museum Godeffroy, with its excellent materials froin 
Melanesia. But the importance of these collections cannot at present 
be estimated, owing to the miserable conditions under which they 
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now labour. Arrangement or systematic working of the materials 
gathered in is out of the question. Though there are means enough 
for erecting a building, io commencement had been made in the 
spring of 1886. The great bulk 6f the collections is warehoused, 
and it is matter for regret that this is not the case with all. The 
portion open to the public is exhibited in mean premises, exposed 
to extreme danger from fire, and continually threatened with 
destruction from want of care. We contemplate with dismay the 
neglect which prevails in the preservation of the many valuable 
objects, a remarkable contrast to the zeal with which the work of 
collecting is pushed on.¥ 

In DRESDEN there is the Saxon ethnographic and anthropological 
museum, founded in 1875 by the present Director, Herr Meyer, 
Councillor of State, who combined the ethnographical objects which 
used to be in the HisToriscHEs MusEUM with his own collections 
from Celebes, the Philippines, and New Guinea. This museum can 
scarcely compare in richness with that of Leipzig, but many of its 
sections are so well worked up that they are among the best in 
Germany. This is specially the case with the collections brought 
from the Malay Islands and New Guinea, with which the museum 
has good connexions, and from some regions in the South Seas, 
particularly the Pelew Islands and Easter Island, which are 
decidedly better represented than in any other place, Berlin excepted. 
There are also many things of interest from other ethnographical 
regions, notably from South America, the Congo Territory, and 
Siam ; but many groups are in urgent need of supplementing. 

In point of order, the Dresden museum is distinctly in advance of 
Leipzig and Hamburg. The arrangement suffers from overcrowd- 
ing, and cannot be regarded as final ; but each group of peoples is 
displayed by itself, and everything finds its right place in the 
collection. Moreover, the contents are handled thoroughly. Hardly 
in any other place are the catalogues drawn up with such full and 
careful explanations, and with such extensive reference to the litera- 
ture of the subject, as those composed for the Dresden collection by 
Dr. Uhle. Works of this kind are among a museum’s most im- 
portant tasks for the future, and the Saxon museum has shown the 
right way. In other respects, too, it stands in the first rank, namely, 
in the publication of its materials. A number of the most interest- 
ing groups are already laid before students in a series of ex- 
quisitely illustrated works, issued by Herr Meyer and Dr. Uhle.“ 


18 The whole of these collections have now been packed up.—Note to Germ. 


Tr., 1888. 
14 Publicationen aus dem kin. ethnogr. Museum zu Dresden, 1.-IV. 
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The museum at Mijnicu takes a high place among the remaining 
collections of Germany. In one respect it stands in the first rank: 
its chief section is composed of the rich collection brought home by 
Siebold from his second visit to Japan, and which was acquired in 
1882. by the Bavarian capital. There are also good sets from India 
and China, numerous ethnological objects from South America, the 
result of Spix and Martius’ travels, and a variety of rare specimens 
from the South Seas. Owing to financial circumstances, the 
museum cannot effect much, but some large additions have recently 
been made, especially a valuable collection from Borneo and Bali. 
In general, however, the ethnographical regions recently represented 
for the first time in other collections (eg., Africa) are very poorly 
represented here, _ 

Unlike Germany, Austria has only one ethnographic museum, 
that of VIENNA. Here, too, there existed of old very valuable 
material for the formation of a museum. Besides the few but unique 
specimens in the Ambraser collection, a number of Cook’s South 
Sea objects were at the beginning of the century bought up for 
one of the Royal cabinets. Travellers had brought home consider- 
able collections from South America ; and lastly, numerous objects 
had been gathered on the Novara expedition. But everything was 
packed away or swallowed up in one or other of the Royal Cabinets 
and aroused no interest. A change was effected in 1876, when 
Hochstetter became Intendant of the Royal Natural-History 
Museum. By his energetic efforts to unite and organise the scattered 
collections in the museum, the ethnographical department was 
founded in connexion with the archsological. With untiring 
activity he succeeded in overcoming many great obstacles to reform. 
At his death in 1884, the collection had grown considerably, with 
large additions from South and Central America, Central Africa, 
the Indian Isles, and many other regions. Undoubtedly the museum 
in Vienna, when fully organised, will be one of the most important 
- in Europe. 

But at present it is in a state of transition. The new and magnifi- 
cent, but badly planned building on the Ring, which is destined to 
receive the collections of natural-history and ethnography, ‘still 
awaits completion. Everything therefore is warehoused, and it is 
due only to the kindly and self-sacrificing courtesy of the Director, 
Dr. Heger, that strangers can pursue their studies. 

Besides the “ Hof-museum,” Vienna has a special ethnographical 
collection for East Asia in the ORIENTALISCHES MusEuM. Founded 
in 1874, after the Universal Exhibition of Commerce, it has since 
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been enlarged into a museum of Eastern Industries. Along with 
European products, such as command a sale in Asia, and such 
Asiatic raw material as plays a part in trade with Europe, it con- 
tains good collections of a variety of industrial products. China is 
best represented; but there are several things from Japan and 
India, important for the study in detail of questions which general 
ethnographical museums cannot treat fully. 

The ethnographical collection in PRAGUE, which, like the 
archeological, is united to the zoological museum, is so unimportant 
and neglected, that it scarcely deserves mention. On the other 
hand the extensive Museum of Industry, founded by the Czech 
patriot Naprstek, contains ethnographical collections, which in some 
sections (the Indian Isles, Africa) are well worth inspection. 

Italy has its chief museum in Rome. It is due to Prof. Pigorini 
that a taste for the study of prehistoric and primitive civilisations 
has been aroused by the side of the interest felt inclassical archeology, 
which hitherto held-undivided sway. On his suggestion the MusEO 
PREISTORIUO ED ETHNOGRAFICO was erected in 1875, in combination 
with a number of small collections in Padua, Bologna and the 
Museo KIRCcHERIANO in Rome. From small beginnings it rapidly 
grew to be a collection of scientific importance, with active support 
from many quarters. The recent part Italians have taken in 
geographical explorations, has had a good deal to do with its de- 
velopment. Bove’s expedition to the South Seas, and the share he had 
in that of the Vega, D’Alberti’s travels in New Guinea, and various 
expeditions in East Africa have added extensively to the museum. 
Over and above tliese there are the interesting South American 
collections, made by Italian missionaries on the Amazon; Dr. 
Finsch’s fine collections from Melanesia and Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land, 
which have made the Melanesian section one of the best in Europe ; 
the rich material gathered by Bove in the Congo-Territory ; and a 
portion of de Brazza’s Collection from Ogowe and the lower Congo, 
besides many smaller collections from other parts. Many groups of — 
peoples are still somewhat imperfectly represented. But under 
Pigorini’s energetic and careful management the various sections 
are being worked up with astonishing rapidity. 

In the periodical of the Italian Geographical Society many of ee 
most important collections have been published by Dr. Colini,® who 
with Prof. Pigorini has made a special study of several ited and 


very valuable specimens,” 

15 Atti della rzale Accademia dei Lincei, April 1887, p. 295. 

16 Bollettino della Societa Geografics Italiana, 1883, 1886. Pi ee 
17 Atti della reale Accademia dei Lincei, cclxxviii., oclxxx., cclxxxii, 
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‘There is also a.smaller ethnographical collection in the building 
of the PROPAGANDA at. Rome. Besides some unique American 
specimens and the well . preserved Mexican Codex published by 
Kingsborough,” it contains a variety of good things from the Upper 
Nile and Central Africa. But as a whole, it does not rank among 
the first. The collection owes its origin and growth entirely to gifts: 
from former pupils of the Propaganda, and cannot therefore follow 
any fixed plan of development. 

The museum in FLORENCE, founded by Prof. Mantegazza, has, 
as an ethnographical collection, long been surpassed by its younger 
sister in Rome. Besides many excellent articles from Cook’s voyages, 
it contains very instructive matter from Siberia, Peru, Nias, and 
New Guinea. But other groups are weakly represented throughout. 
In physiological anthropology however, it is of great importance, and 
the collection of skeletons and crania of races is undoubtedly the 
richest in Italy. The work in this section of the museum has so far 
been pushed on with the greatest energy, and many studies of its 
materials are to be found in the anthropological periodical connected 
with the museum.” 

Though we cannot, in so general a review, take account of 
the private collections which exist in many places, the fine ethno- 
graphical collection belonging to Prof. Giglioli in Florence deserves to 
- be mentioned, It was begun as a foundation for the study of the 
Stone-Age outside of Europe ; and contains an extraordinarily rich 
number of stone objects from the most diverse regions, many rare 
and exquisite pieces of high value, and comprehensive sets repre- 
senting every type within the various groups. By limiting the 
object he had in view, Prof. Giglioli has succeeded in bringing to- 
gether a collection unrivalled by any public museum, and most 
instructive, not merely in the richness of its contents, but also in 
the accurate descriptions attached to every piece. 

The remaining ethnographical collections of Italy are of little 
worth, and consist merely of small groups, in this or that museum, 
where they are out of place, and can only be enlarged by casual 
gifts. The most important is the collection of Nile objects presented 
by Miani to Venice, where they are displayed in the Musgo Civico. 
Of less interest is a small collection attached to the zoological section 
of the Musgo Civico in Mian. On the other hand, among the 
ethnographical objects in the Musgo Crvico in Torin, there is a 

18 See Bol. della Soc. Geogr. Ital, 1885. 
19 Antiquities of Mewico, iii. 
20 Mantegazza; Archivio per l’ Antropologia ¢ la Etnologia, 
B 
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fair collection from Mexico and Central America, containing many 
good pieces. In the ARMERIA REALE also we meet with some rare 
weapons from the South Seas and the East. 
The Musée Guimet in Lyons will be treated more fully below. 
We shall next turn our attention to the contents of these 
museums, 


(To be continued.) 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


PERMANENCE OF THE VILLAGE COMMUNITY UNDER 
SUCCESSIVE CONQUESTS. 


Ixp1a, I suppose, will be generally considered the home of the village 
community in its most primitive condition, and it is instructive to note 
some of its characteristics with reference to questions raised upon the origin 
of the English village community. In the Gazetteer of the Rohtak District, 
1883-4, p. 17, occurs the following important passage :—‘“ We know that. 
the hosts of many a conqueror must have carried fire and sword through 
the land before the southern plunderers and northern fanatics contended for 
the possession of it ; that many a royal state progress must have taken place 
through the district tothe hunting grounds of Hansi and Hissdér ; that ever 
since Delhi became the capital of India, a tract lying so close to it must 
have been profoundly affected by the events of the dynastic annals ; but. 
not a trace of all this remains. Only the villages themselves, unbroken 
and unchanged, exist as. they existed 800 years ago. Tono tract in North 
India do the words of Sir C. Metcalfe, quoted below, more aptly apply than 
to the Rohtak district : ‘ Village communities seem to last where nothing 
else lasts. Dynasty after dynasty changes ; revolution succeeds revolution ; 
Hindi, Pathan, Mughal, Mahrattd, Sikh, English, are all masters in turn, 
but the village community remains the same.’ ” 
G. L. Gomme. 
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COINS AT THE HERMITAGE, 
ST. PETERSBURG. 


MONG the places where, it may safely be asserted, Kaiser 
Wilhelm LI. did not unduly linger, during his recent visit to 
Petersburg, the Imperial Hermitage occupies the most distinguished 
position. To the Pomeranian Grenadier 40,000 coins were naturally 
much less exciting than the 40,000 soldiers who paraded in his 
honour at Krasnoyé Selo. Yet to those who are not grenadiers the 
Hermitage is the most interesting—I was going to say the only 
interesting—thing in Petersburg. Big quays, big churches, big 
palaces, long streets, and a splendid river are no doubt worth seeing, 
but once seen they do not compel a second view; and even the 
mysterious and fabulous associations of the prisun-fortress of Petro- 
paulovski lose some of their fascination when it is discovered that 
people have interviewed the political prisoners and smoked their 
excellent cigarettes. But the resources and attractions of the Hermi- 
tage are inexhaustible. You may go there daily for a month, and 
only feel at the end that you are just beginning to know something 
of its contents. 

I do not propose here to attempt to describe its varied collections, 
but only that particular portion which it was my business to ex- 
amine ; nevertheless, it will be well to say a few words as to the 
building and the arrangement. And in the first place it may be 
necessary to disabuse the reader of the common impression that the 
Hermitage is one of the Tsar’s palaces: it is not a palace at all, but 
a separate and distinct museum. The impression arose from the 
fact that the Hermitage is contiguous to the Winter Palace, with 
which a part known as the Old Hermitage is connected by a flying 
bridge. This Old Hermitage was built by Catherine the Great in 
1765, and consists of a winter garden, partly covered with glass, 
with corridors round the four sides: the corridor next the palace 
contains rooms for the use of royal guests ; that next the museum is 
filled with an extraordinary medley of Russian heirlooms and 
curiosities, from the life-size (7 ft. high) effigy of Peter the Great, 
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his stuffed horse and dogs, his droshky, and other memorials of 
Pultowa, to his tools and inventions, bis snuff-boxes, and even the 
Empress Catherine’s silver-wire wig; together with a gorgeous - 
collection of pure: gold plate, jewelled arms, and trophies, and the 


_ diamond-studded aigrettes of Suvorov and Potiemkin. This family 


collection fitly separates the palace from the museum. 

The Hermitage itself would be a stately building in any other 
position. It possesses a magnificent portico, supported by six granite 
Atlantides 20 ft. high ; but instead of fronting the Neva, the portico 
looks on to the narrow street of the Millionnaya, where it cannot be 
viewed from a distance, and is crushed by the huge proportions of 
the Winter Palace. . Nevertheless it is a fine entrance, and the great 
staircase is imposing, and, to those who can admire veneered marb’e, 
handsome. The ground floor, consisting of a number of rooms and 
galleries surrounding an open court, is devoted to antiquities: a. poor 
collection of sculpture, chiefly late Greek and Roman, a very: fine 
series of Greek vases, and a splendid exhibition of the fruits of ex- 
cavations at Kerch. These last are the special and unique feature 
of the Hermitage archzological collections, and no one who has not 
seen them can have the faintest conception of what the Greek gold- 
smiths could do. 

Ascending the grand staircase, we find ourselves indeed in 
marble halls, surrounded by a garish profusion of gilt and ormolu, 
and attended by a group of obsequious lackeys in the very becoming 
livery of the Tsar’s household. The business of these functionaries 
is not so much to instruct the visitor,—since they know only their 
own language, and the visitor, who is generally a foreigner, seldom 
speaks Russian,—but to see that no injury is done to the magnificent 
collection of pictures which is the chief pride and ornament of the 
Hermitage. My business, unfortunately, was not to linger here, but 
to pass into aside corridor, the Raffaele Gallery, where the collection 
of oriental coins is preserved in a long row of horizontal glass cases. 

There is a prevailing idea that, though the foreigner is 
generally well received in the proverbially hospitable society of 
Petersburg, he is shackled in his study of the collections by endless 
official obstructions. Of course precautions have to be taken in 
every public museum against possible theft or malicious injury. We 
have all heard of certain scarabs which took leave of the British 
Museum in consequence of a little laxness in this respect ; and of a 
distinguished gentleman who narrowly escaped being searched for 
a duplicate coin by the constable outside the Medal Room. Indeed 
there is a tradition that all visitors to the coin room of our national 
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museum are only permitted to inspect the coins through the glass 
lids of certain strong locked boxes. The boxes certainly are, or 
were, duly exposed to view, but in an experience of sixteen years I 
cannot remember ever having witnessed the interesting ceremony of 
their being put to their legitimate use. It is practically found 
sufficient to place an assistant in charge of the visitor and to confine 
him to one tray of coins at a time, in which a missing piece would 
be instantly detected. At the Paris Bibliothéque they are sometimes 
more rigid, and well known scholars have been searched on their 
entrance and exit. In Russia, much more serious precautions are 
supposed to be taken. I was told that two learned officials, probably 
both of them Excellencies of the Third Chin, would stand on either 
side of me, and break the seal of each drawer, while furtively 
watching each other to detect the least involuntary extension of 
finger and thumb towards the forbidden fruit. If such were to be 
the case, it became an anxious question how many thousands: of 
Arabic coins were to be examined under these conditions, and how 
the official work of the Hermitage was to go on if the majority of 
its curators were detailed off on sentinel duty. 

Whatever may have been the case in the past, I found no trace 
of such obstructive regulations in my visit to Petersburg. It is 
unnecessary to state that in a country so permeated by officialism 
as. Russia, it is essential to place yourself in proper relations with 
your Foreign Office and Ambassador. I did not leave England until 
I had an assurance given by Monsieur Vlangali, the Russian Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, to Sir Robert Morier, that every 
facility would be afforded me. I mention these details, at the risk 
of appearing egotistic, because it is really important that students 
wishing to use their opportunities to the best advantage in Russia 
should not trust to their own reputation or private introductions, 
but start from the proper official terminus, the Foreign Office, which 
is always ready to exert its influence on behalf of genuine research. 
Once this detail is satisfactorily arranged, no further difficulties will 
arise. The officials of the Hermitage allowed me access to the coins, 
both before and after,as well as during, official hours, with a freedom 
which would make the hair of a British Museum Keeper fairly bristle, 
and which, I confess, caused me a greater feeling of responsibility 
than I altogether relished, in spite of the considerable saving of time 
thus effected; while for courtesy, kindness, and readiness to help, no 
public department in Europe excels them. I speak particularly of my 
friend Baron von Tiesenhausen, Monsieur Iversen, the Curator of 
coins, and H.E. Monsieur Kunik, the sub-director. The ordinary 
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hours for the public are from 11—3, with no admission on Saints’ 
days (a considerable deduction in Russia) : I was always there from 
10 till 5, and Saints’ days were open tome. In other words, the 
work was done in half the usual time. 

My object was to muster the Russian contingent for a corpus of 
Mohammedan coins which I have long been preparing for the 
Clarendon Press. Those who know Mr. Head’s Historia Numorwi 
will understand what I mean, though in the case of oriental coins 
the application is somewhat different. In Greek coins the interest 
is largely artistic; in Arabic coins it is historical. The difficulty 
with Greek coins is often to determine their historical sequence ; in 


Arabic coins the sequence is absolutely fixed by the inscriptions. 


On a Greek coin, the type or emblem is the main thing, the inscrip- 
tion is subordinate and conveys little beyond the name of a city or 
king ; but on Arabic coins the whole surface is covered with in- 
scriptions which are in fact the annals of the princes and cities 
of the Mohammedan world. 

I venture here to quote what I have said elsewhere: “The coins 
of the Muslim East do not so much recall history as make it. The 
student is constantly meeting with a perfectly unknown king or 
even dynasty, which fills up a gap in the annals of the East. A 
Mohammedan coin generally gives not only the date and place of 
issue, and the name of the ruler who caused it to be struck, but fre- 
quently the names of his father and grandfather, his heir apparent, 
liege-lord, and other valuable genealogical data and aids to the due 
understanding of the inter-relations of different dynasties ; while the 
religious formulae employed will enable us to tell the sect to which 
the ruler who issued the coin belonged, at least so far as the broad 
distinctions of Islam are concerned. - If the complete series of coins 
issued by every Muslim State were preserved, we should be able to 
tabulate with the utmost nicety the entire line of kings and their 
principal vassals that have ruled in every part cf the Mohammedan 
empire since the eighth century, and to draw with tolerable accuracy 
the boundaries of their territories at every period. Minting was 
ever one of the most cherished rights of sovereignty. The privileges 
of Kutba and Sikka, that is, of being prayed for in the Friday 
prayers in the mosques and of inscribing his name on the currency, 
were the first things the new king thought about on ascending the 
throne. It is this monetary vanity of Eastern princes that makes 
their coinage so valuable to the historian, and indeed compels him 
to regard numismatic evidence as the surest testimony he can obtain. 
The Mohammedan coinage, more than any other, abounds in his- 
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torical data ; and when the as yet unwritten history of the East 
during the Middle Ages comes to be told, the author will find no 
surer check upon the native annalists than the coins, 

“If the history of the Mohammedan East were comprised in the 
annals of a few great dynasties, the value of the coins would not be 
so considerable, for we should only learn perhaps some fresh dates 
or confirmation of dates already known, and the mints would be 
only the capitals and large towns of well-known provinces. But 
Mohammedan history is made up of the struggles for supremacy of 
hundreds of petty houses and thousands of petty dynasts, of whose 
very existence we should often be wholly ignorant but for their 
coins, These petty dynasts struck their money at towns of which 
next to nothing is often known, and thus the coinage is frequently 
our only means of establishing the position of the smaller towns of 
the medieval Kast. Sometimes these small towns preserve the 
names of cities famous in antiquity, but whose site, save for this 
numismatic evidence, was uncertain. Thus geographically as well 
as historically, Mohammedan coins have a high value.”? 

If every existing Mohammedan coin were published, we should 
be able to construct a skeleton history of the East: to place its 
dynasties, underlords, and governors, in their due relations, and to 
establish the political boundaries for each period. But in the first 
place a very large proportion of the public collections (to say 
nothing of private cabinets) are not published ; and, in the second, 
when they are catalogued, there is what astronomers call the “ per- 
sonal equation ” to be reckoned with—in other words, the cataloguer 
is not always accurate. As I have myself catalogued the British 
Museum, Bodleian, and Christ Church collections, as well as the 
imedita of every private collection that I can get hold of,—while 
necessarily unable to determine the personal equation, I may at 
least assert that we in England have nothing to reproach ourselves 
with on the score of concealment : all our treasures, so far as known, 
are published.? I wish I could say the same of other countries. In 
France there is a splendid collection at the Bibliothtque Nationale, of 
which, until recently, no published catalogue existed ; and though 
last year Monsieur Lavoix brought out a handsome scholarly volume, 
it describes only the portion of the series corresponding to the first 
of the eight volumes of the British Museum Catalogue of Oriental 


1 Coins and Medals: their place in History and Art, p. 162. 

2 Of course, additions are constantly being made to the national collection, 
but these are described in supplementary catalogues, one of which, bringing the 
additions up to date, is about to appear. 
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Coins. Private collections in France have an able expositor in 
Monsieur Sauvaire, who is constantly publishing rare coins from his 
own or other collectors’ cabinets. Germany, once almost in the van 
of numismatic activity, is now sadly in arrears. The great collec- 
tion of oriental coins at Berlin is a terra incognita to those who 
cannot personally inspect it, and of its 20,000 Mohammedan coins, 
few have been described.. Jena possesses the Soret collection of about 
5000 coins, the-rarities of which were published long ago by Soret 
himself, and the beginning of a regular catalbgue was made by the 
learned curator, Dr. Stickel; but of the additions made in the 
last twenty years we have no knowledge. The same neglect of 
keeping the catalogues up to date is seen at Gotha, where it is to be 
presumed that the collection has not stood still since Moller 
described it in 1826-31; K6nigsberg, not catalogued since 1858; 
Rostock, 1844 ; Dresden, 1856 ; to say nothing of other university or 
Grand Ducal eollections which have not been published at all. There 
is no published catalogue of the royal cabinet at Copenhagen ; 
the fine series at Stockholm was described by Tornberg in 1848, 
but its additions are to a large extent unpublished. Lund has a 
cabinet, only partly described. In Italy, the Milan collection was 
catalogued ten years ago; that at Padua, a hundred and one years 
ago; the rest is a blank, for no description of an Arabic coin by 
Adler will bear examination. The Spanish cabinets have been 
ransacked by Professor Don F. Codera y Zaidin with the best results, 
and Spain is the only country besides England that has kept up to 
the mark in oriental numismatics. The Sultan’s Treasury at Con- 
stantinople contains a collection, chiefly of Ottoman coins ; but they 
are arranged according to metal and size, like an ornamental flower- 
bed, in a darkened room, to which access can only be obtained by 
an Imperial Iradé. I saw enough to know that they were worth 
describing, but nothing will induce the Sultan to permit a gyawur 
to handle them. One of the Turkish ministers has a small col- 
lection, preserved in bags, which he kindly allowed me to look at; 
but the mode of arrangement did not facilitate a cursory inspec- 
tion. 

It is evident, then, that if every existing Mohammedan coin is 
to be published, there is plenty of work before us, and I would 
appeal to Arabic scholars abroad to look to their laurels, and not 
allow it to be said that their collections must go unrecorded unless 
an Englishman will come and describe them. With a little patience 
a fair Arabic scholar may soon learn to read coin-inscriptions with 
accuracy, and there are plenty of such scholars in Germany, who 
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ought to overhaul the various collections and take away this 
reproach from a nation famous for learning. : 

To return to my own share of the work, I resolved to begin by 
exhausting the Russian collections, not because they are the least 
known, but because they are very numerous, and contain special 
branches in which the British Museum is comparatively weak. 
‘As a matter of history, Russia formerly took the lead in oriental 
numismatics, In the earlier half of the present century, Fraehn, 
who may be styled the father of the science, catalogued most of the 
public and private collections all over the country with extraordi- 
nary diligence and unsurpassed accuracy. But the cabinets have 
much increased since his time, and though the late Monsieur Dorn and 
Baron von Tiesenhausen, now one of the most distinguished oriental 
numismatists, have published many of the additions, it was difficult 
to know exactly what remained undescribed. Moreover, until 
Fraehn’s catalogues had been tested by a comparison with the coins, 
it was impossible to accept even so renowned an authority wholly 
on trust. I began with the Hermitage, because it has never been 
catalogued, though many of its rarities have been described from 
time to time in more or less accessible Russian “ transactions,” But 
the excavations which the Russians, much to their credit, continually 
conduct in various parts of the empire bring in numerous additions 
which the official staff (M. Tiesenhausen is the only oriental numis- 
matist in Petersburg, and he is not attached to the Hermitage) is 
quite unequal to describing as quickly as they arrive. To give a 
detailed account of the results of my examination of the 8000 
Arabic coins in the Raffaele gallery would be impossible here ; but 
an example or two of the way in which the Hermitage collection 
supplements the historical data of the British Museum will be of 
some use to numismatists. 

The contributions of the Hermitage (and it may be added of all 
the Russian collections) to the general corpus of Mohammedan coin 
data were, as might have been expected, somewhat limited in scope, 
though ample in detail. Of the dynasties of Egypt, the Barbary 
States, Morocco, and Spain, it contains comparatively few examples. 
It is when we come to the dynasties who reigned over countries 
bordering the present Russian frontier, and those which have been 
incorporated in Russian territory, that the wealth of the Imperial 
Museum becomes apparent. In the coins of the early Muslim 
dynasties of Khorasan and Transoxiana, such as the Tahiris, Saffaris 
Samanis, Ilek Khans of Turkistan; in the long series of the coins 
of the Khalifs of Baghdad, in the Khanates of Jagatai, of the 
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Golden Horde, the Ilkhans of Persia, and other Tartar and Mongol 
lines, the Hermitage collection stands supreme. It is impossible 
here to give even a summary of the new dates, new mints, and new 
governors’ names, which occur on the Hermitage coins, and are not 
in the British Museum. I will take but one dynasty as an example, 
and even of that I can give but a very small selection of the infor- 
mation which the Hermitage coins afford. The Samani family, 
according to the annalists, became local governors under the Khalifs 
early in the third century of the Hijra. Four sons of Asad the son 
of Saman received appointments in Khorasan and Transoxiana 
under the Khalif El-Mamun ; but it was not till a.u. 279 that Isma’il 
the son of Ahmad and grandson of Asad acquired such power as to 
be practically independent and to securely found a dynasty, which 
reigned at Samarkand, Bukhara, Herat, Neysabur, and the sur- 
rounding districts, for over a century. In the British Museum the 
coinage of this dynasty numbers -about two hundred pieces, which 
is a very fair representation. But it will be understood how much 
the Hermitage adds to the data supplied by the British Museum, 
when it is stated that it not only contains duplicates of almost every 
coin of our two hundred, but supplements them by three hundred 
other coins which are not in our Museum. Nor does the Hermitage 
collection merely fill up gaps within the limits of the period covered 
by the British series: it extends this period. Our national series 
opens with a dirham of Isma’il of a.H. 282. It is of some importance 
that the Hermitage carries this ruler’s coinage one year further 
back ; but this is not the chief addition made to our knowledge of 
the early issues of the Samanis, In the Hermitage I found coins 
{in copper, the mark of subordinate governorship, just as silver or _ 
gold is the sign of virtual independence) of Nasr, the elder brother 
and precursor of Ismail, struck at the chief city, Samarkand, in the 
years 253, 254, 271, and 272 of the Hijra, dates which overthrow 
the records of some of the historians, who make Nasr begin his rule 
in 261. Further, the Hermitage coins take us back to Ahmad the 
son of Asad, who struck money at Samarkand in 244 and 245, and . 
then must have been deposed by (or have abdicated in favour of) 
his son Nasr, for we find coins, again in the Hermitage, struck at 
Akhsikat (further away to the north-east) in 277, still bearing the 
name of Ahmad ibn Asad. The Hermitage thus carries us by two 
governors further back than the British Museum and supplies 
evidence that the earlier of the two must have given place to the 
later at the capital while still preserving something of his ancient 
authority at a border town. But it does more even than this. 
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In the drawers of the Commission Archéologique, (which occu- 
pies an upper floor of the Hermitage,) where the pieces dis- 
covered in recent excavations are examined, before. they are 
presented to the Hermitage or other museums, is a copper coin of 
the year 239 bearing the name of Asad himself the son of Saman, 
the earliest member of the family who appears to have attracted 
any notice. By a study of the Hermitage series we are thus able 
to begin the description of the history of the Samani dynasty, as 
proved by coins, 43 years earlier than we could do if we had only 
the British Museum collection to work upon. Again, if we were to 
conclude from the latter alone, we should know nothing of the pre- 
tenders to the Samani throne who sprung up about the end of the 
third century of the Hijra; but in the Hermitage are coins of Yahya 
ibn Ahmad, of Mikail ibn Ja’far, and of Ishak ibn Ahmad, who all 
struck coins at Samarkand and elsewhere pending the establishment 
of the authority of Nasr ibn Ahmad. Finally, while the British 
Museum collection, as published, ends with Nuh IL, the Hermitage 
continues the record with coins of Mansur II. son of Nuh, at the 
mints Bukhara and Farghana and the date 390, and ends with a 
specimen of Isma’il ibn Nuh, 

Of my examination of the other Russian collections I need say 
but little. My experiences in the other institutions were precisely 
similar to those in the Hermitage. The constant kindness and atten- 
tion I there received from Messieurs Kunik and Iversen, and in the 
Commission Archéologique especially from my friends Baron von 
Tiesenhausen and Count Tolstoi, found a parallel in the courtesy of 
the Director of the Asiatic Museum and his assistant, Dr. von Lemm, 
and in the amiability of H. E. Monsieur Gamazov, the director 
of the Institut des Langues Orientales. The latter allowed me to 
examine tlie collection in his charge on a féte day and gave me the 
readiest possible access. The collection numbers some four thousand 
coins, most of which are in unusually good condition, About half 
have been catalogued and published by the late Councillor Dorn, 
and my first duty was to see how that work had been performed—to 
‘determine the “ personal equation.” I was glad to find that Monsieur 
Dorn had shown the greatest care in his description of the coins, 
and my minute collation produced hardly any difference of opinion, 
and none of any importance. In the unpublished part of the 
collection (which is most strong in the Golden Horde, and the 
Persian and Ottoman series,) I found many interesting additions, 
but naturally my previous examination of the Hermitage cabinet 
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left comparatively few lacunae to be filled up by the Institut des 
Langues Orientales. 

I next proceeded to the Asiatic Museum, where I was allowed to 
come and go whenever I liked, without regard to the ordinary hours 
of admission. This collection has been completely described by 
Fraehn and Dorn: there is not, so far as I could ascertain, a single 
addition of importance since the publication of their works, All I 
had to do therefore was to go carefully through the trays, testing 
their decipherments step by step, and reserving a specially minute 
examination for such examples as from experience I knew to be 
dangerous pitfalls or to be likely to afford peculiar information. I 
found Fraehn’s work to be all that it is reputed to be: accurate and 
painstaking to a fault, if anything too cautious where there was any 
obscurity, and marked by a distinct genius for interpreting the 
difficulties of numismatic paleography. I was strongly impressed 
by the invincible patience and accuracy of this prince of numis- 
matists, whose labours are nowhere so evident and pervading as in 
the Asiatic Museum, where the coins are of his arranging, and where 
his MSS. and library have found a permanent and appreciative home. 
Councillor Dorn followed carefully in his master’s steps. His des- 
criptions of the coins are marked by almost equal care and discern- 
ment, and I am glad to observe that he too erred on the side of 
caution, and if he hazarded hypotheses, the curse of numismatics, they 
were advanced in parentheses and qualified with a mark of 
interrogation. A student may take any of the publications of Fraehn 
or Dorn in sure faith that the coins are accurately described and 
that there has been no guess-work. 

The last collection I visited at Petersburg was that of the 
University. This formerly belonged to the University of Kazan, 
where it had been described (more or less) twice over by Erdmann 
and by its present curator, Professor Bérésine. A cursory inspection, 
aided by a previous study of the catalogues, convinced me that the 
collection contained nothing of novelty and would not repay the 
time which a detailed examination would entail. Indeed it was my 
experience in Russia that all the collections were composed, as 
might have been expected, of very similar materials, derived from 
those dynasties with which the Tsars had most to do, and whose trade 
passed through Russia; and I found that a minute examination of one 
or two, such as the Hermitage and the Asiatic Museum, left very little 
that the others could supply. This was the case with the collection 
of nearly 5000 Oriental coins at the Rumiantzov Museum at Moscow 
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which 1 subsequently visited. They have been recently catalogued 
by M. Trutovski, but present no novelties. 

In conclusion, I may remind the readers of this Review that 
if so much is to be learnt at Petersburg in an obscure branch of 
numismatics, much more may be discovered in other departments, 
not of coins alone, but of various classes of antiquities, Greek, 
inedieval, and especially the little understood remains of Sassanian 
and kindred arts, which are only to be properly studied in Russia. 
Even Saracenic art has its ardent collectors in Petersburg: there 
are some good specimens in the Stieglitz Museum, and one of the 
finest examples of inlaid silverwork of Mosil is in the possession 
of the President of the Archeological Commission, Count Bobrinski. 
In short, those -who study any department of archmwology cannot 
afford to dispense with a visit to the Russian capital; and, when 
they go, they will be well received. 


StanLEy LANE-POOLE, 





THE VILLAGE COMMUNITY AT ASTON AND 
COTE IN OXFORDSHTRE. 


i iva peculiar tenure of the lands in the manor of Aston and Cote 
is well known to students. It is quoted in text-books on 
real propefty law and in books dealing with the early history of 
land holding, but I do not find that the evidence it affords upon 
the history of the village community in England has ever been con- 
sidered. This can only be done by a critical examination of 
the chief points in the history of the manor, and until this is done 
_ this famous example of an ancient system of society will not be 
properly understood and will not therefore receive its rightful place 
in the early history of English institutions, 

The manor of Aston and Cote is a sub-manor of the manor of 
Bampton, and is situated in the parish of Bampton in Oxfordshire. 
Our first step will be to consider the evidence as to the earliest occu- 
pation of this district. There is but doubtful evidence of a British 
occupation at Bampton in “ Lew Barrow,” a mound about 15 feet 
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high and of proportional dimensions standing on the highest point 
of the Lew Hills} and no Roman roadway or evidences of Roman 
occupation either exist or have been found near it. With this 
important negative evidence before us, we next turn to the Anglo- 
Saxon period. In 614, the Welsh, making a raid on the valley of 
the Cherwell, struck over the Cotswolds by Cirencester,? and were 
met at Eampton by Cynegils and Cwichelm, who slew three 
thousand of them,’ and probably after this decisive victory the 
conquerors resolved at last to settle and build up a home for 
themselves. 

This conclusion seems to be confirmed by the name of the town 
itself, which implies what modern tradition confirms, the tree-town, 
or “ Bampton-in-the-Bush,”* that is, a settlement carved out of the 
unoccupied woodlands. There are other place names which un- 
questionably give evidence of its Anglo-Saxon origin. Thus 
among the names of the lands we have, as noted by Mr. Williams, 
the Byttam = byht-ham, from byht® a corner or bend ; the “hucket” 
=a hooked field from hock or ho ; the Stew meads and the Steway, 
probably from stig a path; the Edy-Garston or Gaston, 
Blechingworth, the Stathe (a bank), Stadge, Bosengay, Mallenge, 
Sinderworth, Sinbury Ham, and the Woo. Although, therefore, 
there may be traces of British occupation, and later on of Danish 
occupation,’ we may fairly conclude that the predominant influences 
of the Bampton settlement were Anglo-Saxon. 

The spot on which this Anglo-Saxon community settled was one 
well suited to them. It is perfectly flat except towards its most 
northerly portion, where there is a gradual rise towards a line of low 
hills. On these low hills it reaches its highest elevation at Lew 
Barrow and again falls gradually away on all sides. Upon such suit- 
able territory as this they settled, and how completely the community 
was isolated in its inter-village independence is witnessed by a fact 
which has gone far tu preserve to this day the remarkable archaic 


1 Giles’ History of Bampton, 110. The * Low Barrow ” is most likely Saxon. 
- 2 Green, Making of England, 239. 

8 Anglo Saxon Chronicle, a.p. 614. 

4 Giles, loc. cit. 15. It is marked as “Bampton in the Bush” in the map 
attached to Young’s Agricultwre of Oxford. 

5 Archeologia xxxiii, 269-270. 

6 Examples of this word in place names are collected from the Codex Dip 
lomaticus and other authorities in Toller’s edition of Bosworth’s Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionary, s.v. byht, 

7 Traces of Danish influences are observable at Bampton—see Archeeologic, 
xxxvii. 382. . 

8 Giles’ History of Bampton, pp. 17-18. 
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survivals we shall presently have before us, namely, that no stoned 
road of any kind led from Bampton to the neighbouring towns and 
villages, travellers of modern days even being compelled to stiike 
across the common which surrounded the town, and thence to find ° 
their way to Witney, Burford or Oxford as best they could.® 
Scarcely anything could be more indicative of archaic village life 
than this absence of roads, and I wish to draw special attention to it. 
(ne other fact which has helped to preserve the archaic social group 
at Bampton is that, abandoning whatever chances that might have 
existed for carrying on a manufacturing occupation, the people 
almost wholly engaged in agriculture,” and agriculture was the basis 
upon which the village community of the early English was 
founded. 
The initial facts in the history of this district are, therefore, all 
in favour of producing a good example of the village community, 
and we will now endeavour to ascertain whether the organization 
of the manor, as known to us in later times, may be taken to be a 
survival of the more archaic institution. Let me recapitulate what 
these initial facts are—there is no evidence of Roman occupation, 
there is isolation of the district consequent upon there being no 
roads, there is a very late and exclusive agricultural] industry. 

The superior manor of Bampton had under it several sub-manors, 
one of which was Aston and Cote; and to the facts of this sub- 
manor we shall now pay exclusive attention. I have made an ex- 
tensive search through the calendars of the deputy-keeper of the 
Public Records and other MS. sources of information, and have 
not been able to light upon any information relative to Aston. We 


® Giles, loc. cit. 17; cf. Young’s Agriculture of Oxford, 1813, p. 324, for the 
general condition of Oxford roads. How remarkably parallel the state of things 
at Bampton is to the village community in India may be seen by referring to 
Sir John Phear’s Aryan Village Community in India and Ceylon p. 4, * there 
exist almost no roads... only irregular tracks, sometimes traversable by 
wheels, along the balks which divide and sub-divide the soil into small cultivated 
patches,” 

10 Giles, loc. cit. 72. Mr. Ashley, English Economic History and Theory, has 
sufficiently pointed out the nature of English trade and commerce down to the 
fourteenth century. ‘* What existed,” he says, “ was scarcely more than a trade 
between certain towns, an inter-communal or inter-municipal commerce” (p. 
102). Bampton carried on this feature of early English village life longer than 
other parts of the country. Plot, writing in 1677, says there are in Witney ‘‘a 
great many Fellmongers, out of whom at the neighbouring town of Bampton 
there arises another considerable trade, the Fellmongers’ sheep skins after 
dressed and strained being here made into wares, viz., jackets, breeches, leather 
linings, &., which they chiefly vent into Berkshire, Wiltshire, and Dorsetshire, 
no town in England having a trade like it in that sort of ware.”-—Plot’s Natural 
History of Oxfordshire, 230, 
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have, therefore, to rely for the principal evidence as to the organiza- 
tion of the village community at Aston upon a “case ” which the lord 
of the manor stated to Sir Orlando Bridgman and Mr. Jeffrey Palmer, 
on the 30th of November, 1657, and which has fortunately been 
printed by Mr. Giles as a supplement to his History of Bampton. 
The importance of this document is greatly enhanced by its having 
been written for the purpose of getting legal opinion upon the lord’s 
rights and the rights of the manorial courts as opposed to the or- 
ganization of the tenants. It was, in point of fact, an attempt on 
the part of the lord to take over to himself the free institutions of 
the community. On the one hand, we have a statement of what 
were considered to be the lord’s rights; on the other hand, we have 
a statement of what were considered to be the tenants’ rights. While 
these two contrasting statements enable us to obtain a lurid view 
of the organization of the agricultural community in the seventeenth 
century, they also afford us very valuable evidence as to one of the 
modes of transition from communal rights to lord’s rights—evi- 
dence which has never yet been brought to bear upon the im- 
portant question of the origin of village-community in England. 
And when we consider how extremely difficult it is to meet with 
such evidence, it will be recognized that in this example we 
must be careful to note every step of the process, so as to gain 
a complete knowledge of details, which will serve as a guide to 
many phases of our local institutions, the origin of which cannot easily 
be established for lack of evidence. Not only does it afford an almost 
unique example of the process by which the lord of the manor sought 
to obtain rights that almost every where else we find him in full posses- 
sion of ; but by the successful resistance to this claim it affords a very 
late example of the village-community in England with much of its 
archaic structure and archaic methods of government and cultivation 
of land left intact. If the lord had succeeded in his claim, the 
Manor of Aston and Cote would not probably have been distin- 
guishable in its customs from other manors ; that he did not succeed 
has preserved for us a type of archaic village organization not to be 
matched elsewhere in manorial history. In view also of the evidence 
brought forward in the last number of the Archeological Review 
by Professor Kovalevsky, as to the condition of manorial tenants 
at the time of the Commonwealth, it is not unimportant to note that 
at Bampton we have another Commonwealth law case which lays 
bare a most interesting and important phase of early English inst'- 
tutions—a phase which can only be understood by a minute study 
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of examples, and not by genezalizations, however broad and ingenious 
may be their treatment. 

The manor consisted of sixteen hides. To each of these hides 
were attached 4 yard-lands—making altogether 64 yard-lands be- 
longing to the 16 hides. Confining ourselves in the first place to 
the structure of this social organism, it was stated by the lord of 
the manor in 1657, that “there hath been a custom time out of mind 
that a certain number of persons called the siwteens, or the greater 
part of them, have used to make orders, set penalties, choose officers 
and lot the meadows, and do all such things as wre usually performed 
or done wn the Courts Baron of other manors.” This is the free 
democratic assembly, and its title, the Sixteens, as well as its con- 
stitution, takes us back to primitive times." Nor is this all. 
From the body of “the sixteens” are elected four of “the most 
influential persons” as grass stewards. These represented the manor 
of Aston and Cote at the superior court of the manor of Bampton, 
and are thus brought into close parallel with the four best men of 
the Anglo-Saxon township.” And as if to settle once for all the 
archaic nature of this village organization, its entire independence 
of political thought and action, we find that for the purpose 
of taking combined action, it met in the open air, like the assemblies 
of all early social groups before they have become associated with 
higher organizations leading on to the nation.“ The meeting-place 
of the Aston and Cote Assembly was the cross situated in the centre 
of the village,* and though the custom had already fallen into 
desuetude in 1848, Mr. Horde, in 1657, sufficiently attested its im- 
portance by the assertion that its orders “if proclaimed from the 
Town Cross are binding upon the inhabitants.” * 

Over and above the extensive system of self-government: which 
this community exercised upon it members, including all those 
numerous powers conveyed by the possession of pillory, ducking- 
stool, &c., it retained some functions which are of special significance 
to our present enquiry. The Sixteens were bound to provide at their 
joint expense four two-year-old bulls every season to run on the 
common pasture ; at the end of the season they sold them for their 
own benefit, and during the season they claimed a fee for every cow 


11 See Archeologia, xxxiii. 269 ; Gomme’s Primitive Folkmoots, pp. 119-120. 

12 Stubbs’ Const. Hist., vol. i., p. 90. The ‘‘ four best men and the reeve . are 
the full representatives. Still the analogy is curious enough to note, 

18 See Primitive Folkmoots, p. 119 et passim. 

14 Giles’ History of Bampton, p. 78. 

15 Archeologia, vol. xxxiii., p. 274. 
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that fed on the common.”, Comparing this with the municipal 
custom at Marlborough,” the gild custom at Leicester,* and 
the manor custom at Hitchin,” it may appear that we have 
a clue to the origin of the lord’s bull, without stepping outside the 
free village community of the Teutonic conquerors of Britain as Mr. 
Seebohm would have us do.” If the Sixteens and their powers had 
passed into the hands of the lord of the manor in 1657, the village 
bull would have been indistinguishable from that at Hitchin, and 
Mr. Seebohm’s conclusions as to its origin could hardly have been 
shaken. As it is, we have clearly in this instance one of the duties 
of the community at large for the benefit of the individual members ; 
and it is in the hands of the community, not in those of the lord. 

The other function of the community to which special reference 
must be made in this place is the appointment of officers. These 
are made known by the names of certain “town-hams” set forth by 
Mr. Horde in 1657 as follows :-— 


In the Out-Mead: Brander Ham. 
Bull Ham. 
Hayward’s Ham. 
Water Steward’s Ham. 
In the Inn-Mead: Water Hayward’s Ham. 
Homage Ham. 
Constable’s Ham. 
Penny Ham. 
Herd’s Ham. 
Smith’s Ham. 
Grass Steward’s Ham. 
Another Grass Steward’s Ham. 
- Wonter’s Ham. 
Worden Ham. 


Mr. Benjamin Williams has investigated the titles of these officers, 
comparing them with the officers mentioned in Rectitudines Singu- 
larum Personarum, with some very useful results, into the details 
of which it will not be necessary to enter now." But the points to 
which attention must be drawn are, that they are all Anglo-Saxon 
titles, and that they supply a very full complement of village 

16 Giles’ History of Bampton p. 78. 

17 Municipal Corp. Com., 1835, p. 83. 

18 Thompson’s English Municipal History. pp. 51-52. 

19 Seebohm’s English Village Community, 11; see also Nelson’s Lex Maneriorwm, 
1726, app. p. 28. 
20 loc. cit., 261. 
21 Archewologia xxxiii. pp. 276-278. 
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officers exactly on a parallel with the village officers in the com- 
munities of India. Then there is the still more important custom 
of allotting land to them for their services. With such a set of 
officers the village was independent of other villages with respect to 
all the labour necessary for the support of its members; and with 
such a method of payment, identical with that to be found extant in 
all early types of the primitive village community, it was independ- 
ent. of any fiscal considerations outside the most perfect village 
economy. 

Then the Sixteens in their corporate capacity held lands for the 
benefit of the community. These consisted of “several leyes of 
greensward lying in the common fields two years mowed and the 
other fed, viz. Catmore leyes, other greensward, and bushes on 
Claywell hill, No-man’s plot, Holliwell Green, the Ham ways, True- 
land’s plotts, and some other.” Besides these were the Hams above 
mentioned, which were not allowed to officers, namely, the Homage 
Ham and the Penny Ham; and Mr. Horde in 1657 said that these hams 
“are disposed at the discretion of the Sixteens, some for the public 
use of the town, as for making of gates, bridges, &., and some sold 
to make ale for the merry meeting of the inhabitants.” Alike in 
the providing of the bull, the appointment and payment of officers, 
the possession of lands for public purposes, we find these 
“Sixteens” exercising important corporate functions as a self- 
governing community, And as these three several features 
belonging to the assembly at Aston and Cote are exactly parallel 
to what is known to belong to the assembly of the village community 
in India, itis idle to suggest that they represent only a late develop- 
ment. They are archaic and have survived to modern times. 

Such is the evidence of the structure of the community and 
of its self-governing powers, which had not disappeared from legal 
observation in 1657. Mr. Horde, “ for the better understanding the 
meaning of the sixteens” as they existed in his time, gave the 
archaic account of them which has just been described. Contrasting 
this description of the old state of things with their exact condition, 
as Mr. Horde himself observed around him, we must seek for some 
explanation of the changes which had come about; the changes 
are significant rather than sweeping, and from them, I think, can 
be ascertained a very important period in the history of manors. 

The hide, in 1657, was no longer the unit of holding; but 
the yard-land had taken its place. Of the 64 yard-lands, the 
lord held 40. Of these 40, 12 were “ estated out to several tenants 


22 Of, Gomme’s Municipal Offices, 34-85 ; Maine’s Village Communities, 126, 
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for lives by copy of court roll, 22 yard-lands are let by lease 
to several tenants for 99 years if certain lives so long live, and 5 
yard-lands are let by several leases to several tenants for several 
terms under rack rents, so as there is now no parcel of the said 
manor in the lord’s hands.” Of the remaining 24 yard-lands out of 
the total of 64, “ about 12 yard-lands thereof was ancient freehold, 
not holden of the manor ef Aston Boges, nor paying any rent to the 
lord thereof, or doing any suit to the courts there ; 9 yard-lands 
more were heretofore parcel of the manor of Shifford ; and 4 yard- 
lands residue do belong to the manor of Bampton Deanery.”* How 
it came about that the yard-lands once belonging to other manors © 
were included in the government of Aston manor, is far from clear. 
Shifford was a manor from an early date, as there is a charter giving 
its metes and bounds in 1005, but it is certain that the 9 yard-lands 
said to have once belonged to it, were in 1657 locally situate in 
Aston and intermixed with the other lands there.* And the state- 
ment as to them originally belonging to Shifford advanced by Mr. 
Horde, does not obviate the very significant fact that the owners of 
these yard-lands took part with the other owners of yard-lands in 
the election of the “Sixteens ” of Aston and Cote; so that the true 
state of the case may possibly have been that at some time previously 
a re-arrangement between the lords and tenants of the several 
manors subordinate to Bampton had taken place, by which Aston 
still kept up its traditional constitution of the sixteens, and released 
or exchanged lands in return for the 9 yard-lands obtained from 
Shifford. 

But, however this may be, and the point is not very material, 
it will be seen, upon examination, that the village organization, 
the rights of assembly, the free open-air meetings, and the corporate 
action incident to the manor of Aston and Cote in reality supply a 
very clear example of the village community in which the sixteen 
hides represent the original homesteads of the primitive society. 
These hides had grown in 1657 into a considerable tenancy. But, 
fortunately, as a tenancy they kept their original unity in full force 
and so obstinately clung to their old system of government when 


28 It will be observed that 39 yard-lands out of the 40 held by the lord are 
accounted for, and that for the 24 out of the lord’s hands 25 are accounted for. 
I have no means of correcting this er: or in the figures, but it does not affect the 


ent. : 
24 Codex Diplomaticus, No. pccxtv. The place is called Scypforda in the 


charter, and it is not identified with Shifford in Mr. Kemble’s index locorum, 
but I think there is no doubt that Shifford in Oxfordshire is meant. 


25 Archeologia, vol. xxxiii. 269. 
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they were a kindred or clan, that the process by which decay had 
set in is plainly observable. There came a time, it may be readily 
supposed, when the homesteads could no longer remain undivided 
and retain their holdings under the system obtaining in the archaic 
family group. ‘The system of polity surrounding them was wholly 
against such a proceeding ; and group-succession, prevalent in some 
parts of the country long after the disappearance of the archaic 
family, gave way to individual succession, But in so giving way 
it kept up by representation the once undivided holding of the 
family homestead. If the homestead had itself disappeared, it still 
formed the basis upon which the village government was organized, 
the sixteen hides still sending up their sixteen elected representatives. 

How the tenancy grew out of the original sixteen homesteads 
may perhaps be conjecturally set forth. We have first the owners 
of the yard-lands succeeding to the place originally occupied by the 
16 homesteads. Instead of the original 16 group-owners we have 
therefore 64 individual owners, each yard-land having remained in 
possession of an owner. And then at succeeding stages of this 
dissolution we find the yard-lands broken up until in 1848 “some 
farmers of Aston bave only half or even a quarter of a yard-land, 
whilst some have as many as ten or eleven yard-lands in their single 
occupation.” Then disintegration would proceed to the other 
proprietary rights, which, originally appendant to the homestead 
only, became appendant to the person and not to the residence, and 
are consequently “bought and sold as separate property, by which 
means it results that persons resident at Bampton or even at great 
distance have rights on Aston and Cote Common.”” And finally 
we lose all traces of the system as described by Mr. Horde and as 
depicted by the representative character of the Sixteens, and in its 
place find that “there are some tenants who have rights in the 
common field and not in the common pasture, and vice versa several 
occupiers have the right of pasture who do not possess any portion 
of arable land in the common field,” * 

Against what powers the original archaic organization had 
fought before the seventeenth century we have no direct evidence 
to tell us. Indirectly we know that it had foyght against the 
feudal tyranny which came to a close with Magna Charta; against 

26 Giles’ History of Bampton. p. 76. 

27 Ibid. 

28 Thid. 79. It is important to note that this explanation of the displacement 
of a few landholders in a community by a considerable number is to be found in 


another example of the village community which I discovered at Malmesbury. 
See Archeologia, L. 430-431. 
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the military tyranny which ended at Bosworth Field; against the 
Church encroachments which ended with Elizabeth ; and above all 
against the system of taxation for state purposes which, while 
politically necessary, destroyed of course the old interdependence of 
village communities.” And in 1657 it fought the hardest of all 
battles against the lawyer-conceived rights of the lord which in 
most other places had been lost and which would have been lost 
here too had it taken place at any other period. But the year 1657 
was favourable to democratic rights. Mr. Horde wishing “to put 
an end to the authority of the Sixteens and reduce the government 
of the town to the obedience of the courts of his manor, hath taken 
covenant from seven or eight of his tenants to whom he hath lately 
let several of his yard-lands in Aston and Cote, that they shall 
wholly submit to the orders of his court and not agree to any of 
the Sixteens’ orders.” He elected another Hayward in opposition to 
the Hayward chosen by the Sixteens, he impounded the horse of 
this Hayward when he let him out on the horse common allotted to 
him by the Sixteens in right of his office. And to all of these pro- 
ceedings Sir Orlando Bridgman, to whom the case was submitted, 
returned the significant answer, “I conceive the custom [of the 
Sixteens] is good and the officers lawful officers,” and gave the 
further shrewd advice that “it may be better for Mr. Horde to make 
use of his tenants for elections, so having the majority of voices 
rather than invade the custom.” But even this was of no avail. - 
The agreement subsequently drawn up “betwixt Thomas Horde, 
Esq., and the Freeholders, Leaseholders, and Copyholders of Aston 
and Cote 14th Car. ii.,” seeking to absorb the free court of Sixteens 
into a Lord’s manorial court, was not carried out, for when Mr. Giles 
in 1848 wrote his History of Bampton he was able still to describe 
the court of Sixteens existing free of the influence of the Lord. 

As evidence therefore of the survival of the archaic community 
in the manor of Aston and Cote, we have very clear traces of (1) 
the original sixteen homesteads, (2) the assembly of the villagers 
held in the open-air, exercising corporate rights, holding lands for 
the benefit of the village, choosing officers who are paid out of the 
village lands, providing the common bull and exercising other 
functions of a governing body; and, as.evidence of the mode of 
transition from this to the more general manorial practice, we have 


29 In that unsatisfactory work Ross’s Early History of Landholding among 
the Germans, p. 66, is given a very good summary of the causes of the break-up 
of the archaic system and the reduction of proprietors into tenants owing to the 
fiscal operations of the state. 
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(3) the gradual attempts of the lord to assume these village rights 
to be lord’s rights. 

We now pass on to a consideration of the methods of holding 
and cultivating the lands. These are as archaic as the structure 
of the community, and they complete the remarkable picture of 
primitive times which the manor of Aston and Cote gives. It is 
not so surprising that the old methods of agriculture should have 
survived under the old system of society, because in many places 
throughout the country we know that there exist instances of such 
survival, but in these cases the old system of society which had 
given rise to it has completely broken up. But to find the two 
things together—archaic community and archaic economy—and in 
such completeness as we have it at Aston, is a phenumenon which 
will be difficult, outside the boundaries of uncivilized society, to 
meet with. 

The whole district is divided into three parts—1, common field ; 
2,common meadow ; 3, common pasture—the three parts, in fact, 
by which the economy of early agricultural society is almost every- 
where represented. This is distributed as follows :—Each pro- 
prietor of a yard-land, or originally each member of a homestead, 
who, it will be remembered, owned four yard-lands, possessed about 
30 acres which were divided among the three above-named sections 
of the territory. In the first place, he had twenty acres of arable 
land in the common field, from which he obtained wheat, beans, and 
other similar crops ; then ke had four or five acres in the common 
meadow which he made into hay for feeding his cattle in the 
winter ; lastly, he had the right of feeding either cight cows or four 
horses, at discretion, on one part of the common pasture, and six- 
teen sheep on that part set aside for sheep.” 

In the common field every occupant knew his own land. The 
whole of the field was divided by landmarks, and each strip always 
belonged to the same owner. All the owners adopted the same modeof 
cultivation according to the four-year course, leaving always a fourth 
part fallow. This fixity of ownership is only a development from 
one of the chief features of the common-field system, for in 1577, 
when a terrier was taken which is still extant, the land was inter- 
mixed in small portions of half an acre or less,*' each yard-land 
thus representing a bundle of acre strips scattered over the common 
field. 


80 Mr. Williams adds that the right of pasture was for “‘§ rother beasts or 
4 horses and 32 sheep, but formerly of 12 rother beasts and 40 sheep.” Rother 
is from Ang.-Sax. hyrther, horned cattle. Archeologia, xxxiii., 271. 
51 Archeologia, xxxiii., 271. 
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The common meadow was laid out by boundary stones into 
thirteen large divisions technically called “layings out.” These 
always remained the same, and each laying out in like manner was 
divided into four pieces called “sets”—first set, second set, third 
set, and fourth set. Recourse was then had to lots ; and the follow- 
ing mode was practised. From time immemorial there have been six- 
teen marks established in the village, each of which corresponds with 
four yard-lands, and the whole sixteen consequently represent the 
sixty-four yard-lands into which the common was divided. A certain 
number of tenants therefore have the same mark which they always 
keep, so that everyone of them knows his own. The use of these 
marks was to enable the tenants every year to draw lots for their 
portions of the meadow.™ 

When the grass was fit to cut, the grass stewards and Sixteens 
summoned the freeholders and tenants to a general meeting, and the 
following ceremony took place. Four of the tenants came forward, 
each bearing his mark cut on a piece of wood, which, being 
thrown into a hat, were shaken up and drawn by a boy. The first 
drawing entitled its owner to have his portion of the common 
meadow in set one, the second drawn in set two, &c., and thus four 
of the tenants have obtained their allotments. Four others then 
came forward, and the same process was repeated until all the 
tenants had received their allotments. When the lots were 
all drawn, each man went armed with his scythe and cut out his 
mark on the piece of ground which belonged to him, which in many | 
cases lied in so narrow a strip that he had not width enough to take 
a fullsweep with hisseythe. A singie farmer might have to cut his 
portion of grass from twenty different places, though the tenants 
frequently accommodated one another by exchanging allotments 
when it was convenient for parties to do so.* 

The common pasture has already been sufficiently described. 
Mr. Horde adds to his other valuable information about the state 
of things in 1657 that the manor had fishing rights as well. He 
says “it hath been long accustomed and known by repute that such 
a part of the fishing of the river belongs to such tenants, and in all 
or most part of the old deeds or leases of the several tenements are 

$2 Mr. Williams, in Archeologia, vol. xxxiii., p. 275, gives a description of 
these marks as follows :—Kach of the hides of land has its distinctive mark, as 
the one thwart over —, the two thwart over ==, the three thwart over =, 
and Mr. Giles, in his History of Bampton, p. 79, adds the following examples : 
the “‘frying-pan,” the “‘ crane’s foot,” the ‘ bow,” ‘‘ the two strokes to the right 


and one at top.” 
33 Giles’ History of Bampton, pp. 75-80. 
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granted the fishings thereunto belonging ; those parts of the river 
called ‘ several waters,’ and then there are other parts of the river 
called ‘common waters, though every man knoweth his part of the 
ridding thereof, in which is pretended a liberty for all to fish without 
control.” 

That the community, with all its principal characteristics of un- 
doubted archaic origin thus placed before us as surviving inthe middle 
of the seventeenth century, had an historical continuity from earlier 
times may be proved by the evidence of Domesday. Thus, both in 
the seventeenth century manor and in the great eleventh century 
taxing record, the terminology used in describing the lands is 
identical—_in both we meet with “hides” and “ yard-lands.” It 
seems quite idle to suggest that this particular terminology can 
have been adopted capriciously without at the same time having a 
distinct historical connection with the system represented by that 
terminology. And therefore I conclude that the system just described 
at Aston and Cote is linked on without a break to the system 
described in Domesday. But from this arises a most important 
question. By contrasting with the Domesday record what existed in 
1657 we shall not only see how much lies hidden in the terminology 
of Domesday, but shall be able to put to the test Mr. Seebohm’s 
suggestion that the manors of Domesday contained within them the 
village community in serfdom. That the records of Domesday 
reflect a long past history and a long future history, taking our 
standpoint at the time of its compilation, is a fact which does not 
need confirmation ; the very period with which it deals being a 
pivot point in English history to which archaic society in the past 
had been very slowly developing, and from which this slowly 
developed archaic society has since again progressed in more or less 
stereotyped stages. In some places, as at Bampton, the archaic has 
continued to within modern times as the living system of society ; 
in other cases archaisms have survived in ‘spite of obstacles, and 
oftentimes as the pet observances of small groups of people belong- 
ing to special institutions or unwittingly carrying out customs 
appertaining to ceremonies no longer political. 

The community, as it appears in the seventeenth century after 
the events which had shaken it to its very foundation, and which 
had destroyed its old mode of group-succession in the archaic family, 
consisted of the following classes : 

The lord. 

The freeholders with 12 yard-lands. 
. The Shifford tenants with 9 yard-lands. 
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The Bampton deanery tenants with 4 yard-lands. 
The copyholders with 12 yard-lands. 

The lord’s tenants with 27 yard-lands. 

Cottagers with right of one or two cow-commons. 
Tenants of the land held by the Sixteens. 


The land was 16 hides, each hide having 4 yard-lands, of about 
30 acres each, but varying in different places by about 2 or 3 acres, 
according to the nature of the ground,™ and its occupiers in 1848, 
distributed in the above enumerated classes, numbered “between 
one and two hundred.”® 

There appears to be no Disiobedgy record of Aston, but we will 
proceed to note the Domesday record of Bampton. We must first 
set out the following details of the acreage of the several manors 
within the larger manor : 


Bampton, 4070 acres, or 34 hides (about). 
Aston and Cote, 1870 _s,, 16 hides. 
Brighthampton, 410 a 

Chimney, 620 = 

Lew, 1500 | a 

Shifford, 860 _—sé*=»; Fs 








9330 acres or 78 hides (about). 


The Domesday. record is as follows: 

The King holds Bampton 

There are 27} hides 

In the demesne are 6 plough teams and 6 servi 

40 villani, 17 buri and 13 bordarii have 16 plough teams. In 
the time of King Edward they had 26. 

libert de Lacy holds } hide 

Walter Fitzponz holds quandam autiniieic terrae. [Certain 
dispersed lands 7] 

Henry de Ferrars holds a certain wood which Bundi the 
forester held. 

The Bishop of Exeter holds of the King 6 hides. There is land 
for 6 plough teams. In the demesne are 2 plough teams 
and 2 servi. 

10 villani and 7 bordarii have 3 plough teams. 
84 Giles’ History of Bampton, 76. 
85 Thid. 77. 
86 Young in his Agricultwre of Oxford says Bampton and its hamlets contain 
about 6000 acres of arable and 4000 acres of grass—p. 13—which as it includes 
Haddon not included above may be considered as confirmation of these areas. 
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There are two fisheries and 48 acres of meadow. 

There are 4 mills 

From the fisheries there are 20s 

From the meadows 65s 

From the market 50s 

From the pannage and salt works of Wic and other customary 
payments £9 13s 

From the year’s produce £15 

In the whole it pays 80 pounds and 40s by tale. 

I would venture to read this that Bampton contained 34 hides 
about (273+4+6), which would be the same measure of its present 
acreage. It is clear, therefore, that these sub-manors have been at 
different times carved out of the waste,” and at the time of their 
first constitution they probably met for the moment the difficulty of 
providing for the increased population in the parent homestead of 
Bampton. But it is not at all likely that whether a post-Domesday 
settlement, or whether pre-Domesday, the constitution of Aston 
would differ from that of its parent, And taking into con- 
sideration that its relationship to Bampton was created by a process 
thoroughly archaic, and which is to be met with in the primitive 
villages of India and Russia, it seems all the more certain that the 
daughter-community settling in the forest would follow exactly the 
model of its parent, Bampton. If my reading of the hidage is cor- 
rect, it may be that we get a glimpse of corporate life at Bampton 
—the community holding the 27} hides, while the remaining 
64 hides had passed into private ownership. Of its methods of 
agriculture there is sufficient evidence that it was upon the 
communal system. The lands are now enclosed, and no record 
is known, though it doubtless exists, of its ancient customs, 
but there are some indications of the older system. The ex- 
pression “ quandam particulam terrae,” used in reference to the lands 
of Walter Fitzponz, may perhaps be translated “certuin scattered 
strips of land,” and we find that the charity Jands of Bamp- 
ton were held on the common field system, as for instance “two 
acres, or more properly four lands in Bampton field, one lying in 
each field,” thus significantly described in 1801 by a Mr. Hudson 
who published an account of the charities of Bampton. The com- 
mon field of Bampton, containing 2000 acres, is also noted so recently 
as 1813 by Young in his Agriculture of Ozford, p. 39. 

57 Some evidence of this is given by Mr. Williams in Archeologia, xxxiii. 272. 
There is a hamlet of Welde or Wealde in Bampton parish and a district of Cote 


called Claywelde, now Claywell, which possibly derived their names from the 
forest, that is from the forest out of which they were carved, 
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Taking the relics of the common field system as they 
actually exist, and the evidence of its daughter-community, 
it may be conceded that Bampton possessed the same con- 
stitution as we have found at Aston. But it will be seen 
that nowhere in the Domesday record are there any terms which 
would imply the existence of any such archaic organization as we 
find at Aston. It must therefore have been either non-existent, or 
else it was not understood by the commissioners, or, far more likely, 
it was not required for their purpose. To argue that such an organiza- 
tion did not exist until after Domesday brings us face to face with 
the comparative scientists ; and it does not answer their most preg- 
nant of all questions : How is it that in this instance at Bampton, 
as in other instances, we meet with a social organization, the exact 
parallels to which exist in India, where society has not developed at 
any rate of progress at all comparable to that of Europe? But if 
we suggest that the legal-minded commissioners of King William 
simply overlooked what they could not understand from their study - 
of Roman law, it is only stating what is true of ancient Roman law- 
yers themselves with respect to the archaic organizations over which 
they ruled; and what is equally true of modern English lawyers 
when they first saw the village communities of India, and of 
Elizabethan lawyers when they first saw the tribal communities of 
Ireland. And we are able to suggest that underneath the uniform- 
ity of system expressed by the official terminology of Domesday 
existed a system which varied in each locality just as much as its 
descendants now vary, for the same kind of Domesday language 
which described Bampton described Hitchin, and yet the two manors 
as they appear in these later days are wholly different in organiza- 
tion and development. 

This then is what an examination of the evidence about Aston 
leads us to. That the seventeenth century organization must 
have been derived from the archaic free village community ; 
that the process of decay shows us how the lord gradually took upon 
himself the powers which once belonged to the community ; and 
that if such an example exists so late in our history, it is difficult to 
believe that all other examples of communal rights having been ab- 
sorbed by lords’ rights are to be referred, as Mr. Seebohm suggests, 
to the epoch of the Roman civilizing forces. 

G. LAURENCE GOMME. 
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NOTES FROM THE NORTH HIGHLANDS. 
1, THE COLOUR ELEMENT IN GAELIC PLACE NAMES. 


HE Fingalian braves are said, in common with the heroes of 
the Homeric ballads, to have had but meagre and confused 

ideas on the subject of colour discrimination ; and there are obvious 
reasons, @ priori, for expecting that a full, rich and critical colour 
sense should be one of the latest products of civilization and culture. 
But a glance at any good map of the Northern Highlands, or better 
still, a short run, map in hand, over the Highland Railway, will 
soon make it clear that those ancient Celts, who gave names to the 
bens, glens, and lochs of Badenoch and Strathspey, were familiar 
with a colour-gamut which, however defective in delicacy and 
precision, was possessed at least of fair compass and considerable 
variety. Within the range of half-an-hour’s run over the height of 
land, from Dalwhinnie to Granton, I made a note of the following 
names: Geal-charn, the white cairn or mountain, occurs on both 
sides of the Spey, and there are several examples of Geal-charn-beg 
and Geal-charn-mor, the little and great Geal-charns. Cairn-gorm, 
the blue mountain, is one of the most conspicuous landmarks of 
the Grampian range; and there is also Loch-gorm, and Tulloch- 
gorm, as Highland heels to Highland reels do often witness with 
nimble tread and wild hurrah. Then there are Carn-glas, the grey 
cairn ; Oreag-liath, the grey rock, three of them at least ; and the 
great Mona-liath, the grey moor, stretching away for miles on your 
left— grouse moor of high repute, whose birds have grown so 
familiar with the iron horse that they will sit upon an upturned 
turf beside the line, and crow welcome or defiance to their natural 
enemy, as he comes and goes, whisked past with such speed that 
he can do them no harm. Akin to glas and liath, the green grey of 
grassy slopes and the white grey of quartz rock and the hoary 
head, is odhar, dun, which is found in Lochan-odhar, the dun 
lakelet, and Coire-odhar, the dun corrie. But our colour-adjective, 
dun, is itself a loan word from the Celtic, and is here represented 
by Blar-donn, the dun moor, and Brae-donn, the dun hillock or 
hill-top. In a land of dark pine woods, where nature too oft dons 
her gloomy mantle, we need not wonder if many things are dubh, 
black ; as in Carn-dubh, Creig-dhubh, and Blar-dow. But asian 
offset we have Oarn-alwinn, the hill beautiful. Of red we have 
but two shadings ; though, so far as I can remember, our red deer 
are always characterised by a third shading in the special use, in 
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this connexion, of donn, which is translated above as dun. The 
two shades of red are (1) ruadh, often written roy, the fox-colour, 
(madadh ruadh, the red dog), as in Carn-ruadh, the red cairn, 
Caistel-roy, red castle; and (2) dearg, the scarlet of our British 
soldier, as in Oarn-dearg, of which there are several examples, 
great and small, mor and beg. The dappled look of many a stretch 
of grassy mountain side, along which scudding cloudlets overhead 
make the pretty bars of light and shade play hide and seek, like 
the merry dancers of some sort of mundane aurora borealis, did not 
escape the eye of the old Celtic name-givers of our Highland bens 
and glens. And thus on the Spey, as elsewhere in the Highlands, 
we have more than once Bein-bhreac, the spotted mountain, and 
Brae-riach, the brindled brae. The snow patches of a late summer, 
and the brown withered bracken of early winter, may also stand 
sponsors for these place-names. 

Another cluster of Gaelic place-names will be found in the 
Black Isle of Ross, to which, as I passed the time with those noted 
above, the well appointed train of the Highland Railway was 
rapidly speeding my way. An t-Hilean dubh, the Black Island, is 
@ peninsula of some twelve miles by five, lying between the Firths 
of Cromarty on the north, and Beauly on the south. It is itself a 
good specimen of the Gaelic place-name. Sixty years ago the 
whole length of the back bone of this peninsula, from Muir of Ord 
to Cromarty, with two miles or so on either side, was a bare 
heathery waste, fringed round with a deep belt of gorse and broom, 
whose beautiful golden bloom was far and near a noted landmark. 


‘This old desolate moor, which was then the common grazing and 


turf ground of the whole Black Isle, has been greatly changed. The 
higher ground has long been enclosed and planted. Two “crops” of 
timber have been gathered from it in my day. And the lower 
ground, where bloomed so bright the gorse and the graceful yellow 
broom, has long been under the plough. But the old common is 
still known as the Maol Buwidhe, the yellow moor. One of the 
Black Isle parishes is known as an COnoc Ban, the white hill; 
another takes its name from the old castle of a once important 
branch, now extinct, of the great M‘Kenzie clan. Many years ago 
the place passed by purchase to Sir William Fettes, the founder of 
Fettes College, the Eton of Scotland. From him it passed to the 
Bailles of Dochfour, its present owners. The red stone of the old 
Castle was a conspicuous landmark to the traveller by sea and 
land. Hence it was widely known as an Caistel Ruadh, the red 
castle; which gives its second name to the o!d parish of Killearnan, 
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or Red Castle. In this peninsula we have also the Brae-donn, the 
brown or dun height, a name to be met with all over the Highlands, 
We have also the Gaelic equivalents of Red-field, White-bog, Blue- 
mount, Grey-craig, Black-wood, and Red-nose. 





2. A MODERN MEGALITH. 


The raising of memorial stones is one of the oldest customs of 
the human race, ever at least from the first dawn on human con- 
sciousness of the sad truth that “man never is, but always to be, 
blessed.” The so-called Druid circles and the sculptured stones of 
our north-eastern shores need not here be more than named. But 
up and down the land there are now and then to be met with 
huge monoliths whose history is known, or in regard to which 
tradition tells a self-evidencing tale. To one of these modern 
megaliths I made a pilgrimage during my recent visit to the 
Black Isle. It stands unfenced, in an open field, at Bennetsfield, in 
the parish of Avoch. Its site is on the top of the steep ascent 
which rises abruptly from where Munlochy Bay opens from the 
Beauly Firth, opposite Craig-a-how, and commands a wide prospect 
southwards across the firth to Culloden, and northwards to the 
ridge of the Maol Buidhe, with Ben Wyvis beyond. This mono- 
lith is of red sandstone, from the quarry at the shore, whence was 
taken the stones with which was built Fort George, some three 
miles east, on the opposite side of the firth, The monolith stands 
8 feet 8 inches in height, clear of the summit of a small circular 
mound which surrounds its base; the breadth is 12 inches, and the 
thickness 7 inches. There is no fluting, or modelling of any kind 
on or near the edges, which are still sharp and regular. On the 
south face of the stone there is the following inscription: Furmus | 
Fac et Spera | I. M| E. M. K | 1755 | (stag’s head, beautifully cut,) 

| Joun | MarHEson | ExizapetH | Mackenzie | Unal posta | 
Fumem Virtus |. This inscription was obviously intended to com- 
memorate the marriage, in 1755, of John Matheson of Bennetsfield, 
then laird of Bennetsfield and chief of his clan, to Elizabeth Mac- 
kenzie of Belmaduthy. There is reason to believe that the inscrip- 
tion was his own handiwork ; for it is on record ‘that he wrote a 
beautiful hand and was a famous sculptor in wood and stone— 
accomplishments on the possession of which he boasted himself not 
a little. And certainly the workmanship is of exceptional beauty. 
It is partly in capitals, partly in the script hand of the time, and 
partly in a style of lettering not unlike Irish. The stag’s head is 
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in relief, boldly modelled, and finely chiselled. That the inscription 
is the workmanship of this John Matheson no one acquainted 
with the family history will doubt. The tradition in my early 
days was that not this John Matheson, but John Mor Matheson, his 
grandfather, carried the monolith on his shoulder from the quarry 
to its present site, planting it there in memory of his marriage. 
This John Mor, as witness his name, was a man of mighty stature 
and great personal strength. That he should carry on his shoulder 
so great a burden would not be altogether incredible ; but his dates 
do not agree with the inscription. His grandson was also a man 
of powerful build. At the funeral of his granddaughter, who died 
at Inverness, some few years ago, I was shown his thigh bone, 
which had been turned out of the newly opened grave in the old 
churchyard of Suddie. In thickness, and the great size of its 
trochanters and other prominences for muscular attachment, it was 
more like the femur of a horse than of aman. The tradition may, 
or may not, be true. I give it as, long ago,I got it. Since then, 
however, a strange and elaborate legend has gathered around the 
old Bennetsfield monolith. In this legend the monolith becomes 
the guiding pole with which the blind giant of the cave at Craig- 
a-how waded across the bay, to prey on the fat beeves of Bennets- 
field. Methinks I can spot bis prototype in a certain Blin’ George, 
a noted fiddler at penny weddings fifty years ago, who at the rising 
tide in summer time used to set nets in the main channel of the 
bay ; and into these nets, with a huge pole, usually grasped in the 
middle, and worked like the paddle of a modern canoe, the blind 
old man, up to his waist in the briny tide, was wont to “splash ’ | 
the flounders, as it were, into his fish trap. - 


3. THE CURSE OF CULCHALZIE. 


Here is a legend of the Black Isle, to which recent events give 
point and emphasis. Culchalzie first came to the Mackenzies 
through a clansman who married the widowed proprietrix. She 
prided herse'f on being “master” of- her own house and wide 
domains. Her habitual after dinner toast was Do shlainte, fhir- 
an-taighe ’na mo thaigh fhein, “ Your health, man of the house, in 
the house that’s my own.” This she was enabled to do as the 
dowager-mother of a son and heir, born of her first marriage. But 
the second husband took at last a terrible revenge. One day, when 
the dowager was absent, the son and heir was decoyed into the 
kiln, which then was a necessary part of an ordinary set of farm 
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offices, and there he was suffocated. That evening the husband, 
who so long stifled his wounded pride, was in haste to act upon his 
newly won domestic supremacy. As his wife was going to give her ' 
usual toast, he took the word from her mouth with Do shlainte, a 
bhean an taighe, na mo thaigh fhein, “ Your health, goodwife, in 
my own house.” Instantly the blood spot was on her cheek, and 
thunder on her brow. “The boy?” “Stifled in the kiln.” In 
these fierce old days there was no time for copious dialogue and 
“the development of character.” So the poor she-wolf, bereaved of 
her one cub, rose from the table and weirdly hissed the words, since 
then too often quoted, of the Curse of Culchalzie, Cho fad sa bhitheas 
Maccoinnich ann an Culchalzie, cha bhith Culchalzie gun amadan 
’s gun bhantrach; while a Mackenzie has Culchalzie, Culchalzie 
shall never be without idiot and widow. And so it was. But now 
the bitterness of the cruel curse is spent. COulchalzie knows the 
Mackenzies no more. The name has died out. 


4. AN OLD GAELIC PROPHESY CONCERNING IONA. 


The Catholic Pilgrimage to Iona reminds me of an old Gaelic 
Prophesy which was recited to me some sixteen years ago in cir- 
cumstances of strange and unusual solemnity. It was in winter- 
time, under cover of night, and on the lone shores of Lake Huron, 
where, as indeed in most other parts of the new Dominion of Canada, 
many a little settlement of Gaelic speaking Highlanders may be 
found, dotted down here and there in the wilderness. From one to 
another of these lone homesteads I was being sleighed, under bright 
starry skies, on a round of missionary visits. My companion was a 
native of Mull, and his birth-place looked over to the sacred isle of 
the holy Columba. He knew the ruins well ; but very many years 
had passed since last he saw them, and he knew that his eyes 
would never more rest on them again or on the graves of his people. 
We were both of us hushed and solemnised. It was an awful soli- 
tude around, and all but eternal silence, when a crashing, rushing, 
long drawn, terrible sound burst all at once on the ear. I thought 
it was the roar of the rending ice on the lake. Butno. He told 
me it was some giant of the woods being split up by the freezing of 
its own sap. “That sound,” he said, “roused me from a sweet 
reverie, I was thinking of home and of Iona; and there came 
back to me the words of an old prophesy which I heard long ago. 
Here it is: 

Hi, mo chridhe, Hi, mo ghradh 
M’an d’tig au saoghal gu crich, 
Bithidh Hi mar a bha. 
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Hi of my heart, Hi of my love, ere the world comes to an end, Hi 
shall be as it was.” He was a good Protestant,and soam I. We 
had both assisted at a round of Protestant services in the woods, 
and we were going to be similarly engaged for the next week. 
None the less did we pray with a true heart that the day might 
soon come when the Holy Place of Columba, the Jerusalem to 
which this pious soul in his long exile, so tenderly looked back, 
should rise again in more than its ancient glory. 

May we look to this pilgrimage as a sign that the old prophecy 
is going to be fulfilled ? 
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QUARTERLY SUMMARY OF 
ARCHAOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES, &c., IN 
THE BRITISH ISLES. 










Prehistoric Remains.—The remains of Hlephas Primigenius have been 
discovered at Southall, Middlesex, at the 88-foot contour, associated with 
flint implements. They were imbedded in sandy loam underlying evenly 
stratified sandy gravel. The implements include a well-formed spear-head, 
nearly 5 inches in length, spear-head flakes, &c.—The fossil remains of an 
ichthyosaurus were unearthed in a pit of blue lias near Yeovil by some labour- 
ers,and it was found that its length was over 22 feet. The removal of the clay 
in which it was embedded caused the fossil to fall to pieces; but the fragments 
have been carefully collected.—During some excavations on the premises of 
= Messrs. Walker and Sons, Otley, Yorkshire, a mass of human and other 
: bones, bears’ claws, flint, charvoal, and burnt slates or tiles was turned up 

with the sub-soil—A Committee of the Isle of Man Natural History and 
Antiquarian Society has been formed for the purpose of exhuming the re- 
mains of an Irish elk which lie buried in the marl bed in the parish of 
German. Some years ago bones of three of these animals were found, and 
an unsuccessful ‘attempt was made to remove those which now we hope 
will be exhumed scientifically. 

British Remains.—Mr. H. Prigg has discovered some late Celtic objects 
near Elveden, Suffolk. The site of the discovery is the Broom Close Field, 
3} miles from Thetford. A quantity of burnt matter was found in exca- 
vating only 18 in. below the modern level. Three urns of fine wheel 
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pottery were met with, arranged in the form of a triangle. Among the 
remains, which were clearly sepulchral, were many fragments of metal 
bands, one of which had been covered with late Celtic ornament. Sufficient 
remained to show that they had formed part of a situa lined inside and 
out.— Limblow Hill, a tumulus between Royston and Litlington, 
has been destroyed by the owner. The height was 18. feet, the 
diameter about 42 feet. Below thétentre a rectangular pit, 4 feet long and 
2 feet deep, was found full of large flints, but no bones or other objects 
were found in it. It was composed entirely of surface mould and chalk 
rubble scraped together, and had a ditch surrounding it.—An Order in 
Council has been published, ordering and prescribing that the following 
monuments shall be deemed to be ancient monuments within the meaning of 
the Act of 1882: The Nine Stones, Winterbourne Abbas, near Dorchester ; 
the Chambered Long Barrow, known as the Gray Mare and Colts, near 
Gorwell, in the county of Dorset ; the Stone Circle on Tenant Hill, Kingston 
Russel Farm, near Dorchester; and five monuments in the county of 
Wigtown. 

Roman Remains.—While draining a field about half-a-mile on the 
south side of Minskip, and about 2 miles from Boroughbridge and Ald- 
borough, a workman discovered an urn of the dark slaty brown pattern, 
It is 13 inches high, 31 inches round the centre, and 15 inches round the 
bottom. There is an opening at the top, and a handle on each side, 
Another fragment of pottery, two millstones and a coin, undecipherable, 
were found with the urn.—A fine villa has been discovered at Tockington, 
Gloucestershire, not far from the course of the Roman road up to the 
Severn at Old Passage. The site is within the area of a modern looking 
farm-house, and the remains have been found at a depth of only a few 
inches beneath the modern level. Five tessellated pavements have been 
uncovered.— While some improvements were being made lately on the 
estate of Mr. A. Maudslay, Twyford, near Winchester, the site and remains 
of a Roman villa were discovered. The excavation is being carefully 
carried on under Mr. Maudslay’s supervision. Some walls and coarse 
tesserse have been uncovered, and it is thought that more extensive remains 
will be found in the adjoining field.—Mr. R. S. Ferguson reported the dis- 
covery of a portion of a sculptured slab in excavations on the site of the 
new markets,’ Carlisle. -Two figures of the Des Matres remain on it in 
perfect preservation. A plain altar was also found, and the socket into 
which. it had fitted.—While the gardener of the Rector of Ebchester 
was digging in the garden, at the end of June, he came upon a small regular 
building in the form of a square. The rector had the excavations carried 
on on the other side of the wall, and they came upon what he supposes to 
be one side of the northern gateway into the camp. It is intended to carry 
the excavations still further. In the discovered tower were found a piece 
of Romano-British pottery, a stone, supposed to be patt of a mill-stone, 
and the bones of animals. 

Anglo-Saxon Remains.—A Saxon cemetery of some extent has been dis- 
covered in the cricket field of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Over fifty 
skeletons have been examined, and many objects including brooches, belt 
plates, pierced Roman coins, urns, have been excavated. There is evidence 
of the concurrence of inhumation and urn-burial—Mr. H. W. Smith, of 
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Belvedere, Kent, reports to the Antiquary that during the week ending 
June 16, in putting down some large water-pipes at Crayford for the West 
Kent Waterworks, the workmen came upon some interesting remains, 
which may, perhaps, be identified as belonging to the Anglo-Saxon period, 
though in the absence of skilled examination, it is impossible to decide 
definitely. At a depth of about four feet beneath the present Dover Road 
a. bed of peat was discovered, which was evidently part of the bottom of the 
shallow but broad waters of the ancient river Cray. Beneath, and in the 
peat, were found considerable quantities of human bones and bones of 
horses. Several buckles, pins, some spurs, a horse’s bit and curb-chain, 
which latter had apparently been plated with silver, were found. There 
were also discovered five curious bosses or ornaments of bronze or some 
mixed metal, and these had evident traces of the silver with which they 
had originally been plated. Each boss was exactly an inch across at the 
base, tapering to three-quarters of an inch at the top, and half an inch 
high. At the top, within a circle, were four engraved hollows or indenta- 
tions of a leaf shape, the base or stem end of the leaves converging on the 
centre of the boss. Extending round the sides, continuously, was 1 
beautiful interlaced snake-like pattern. All were hollow, but strongly 
made, and at the base or back a plate was soldered, in which was a ‘hole 
intersected by a cross piece to enable the boss or ornament to be fastened 
to the dress, or possibly on the outer side of a horse’s bridle-rein. 

Coins and Seals.—In breaking up the present road for water-pipes at 
Crayford two shillings of Elizabeth, dated respectively 1590 and 1592, a 
copper coin of Louis XIII. of France, dated 1636, a shilling of William ITI. 
dated 1697, and numerous copper coins of Charles II., William III., and 
the Georges, have been discovered.—Among the débris, during some ex- 
cavations at Otley, Yorkshire, at a depth of nearly 8 feet from the modern 
soil level, six copper and bronze coins and a lead seal were found, several 
of the coins being in a good state of preservation. Seals like the one foun 
were attached to Papal bulls, and as this specimen has the usual aper- 
ture through its diameter to allow of the connection of the bull with the 
seal being made, there is no doubt that this was so attached to a document 
of this character. In years past the archbishops had a palace at Otley, 
and it is conjectured that this is one of the many seals used in the manner 
indicated. The seal in question bears authority from Pope Innocent IV., 
who occupied the Papal chair from 1243 to 1254. On the obverse are the 
Roman capitals “spa, sPz,” standing respectively for St. Paul and St. 
Peter. Immediately below are the heads of those saints in relief, a cross 
in the middle dividing them. On the reverse are the letters “ INNOCENTIVS 
PP lI.” 

Abbeys, Churches, &c.—A discovery has been made at Rosedale Abbey, 
North Yorkshire. Whilst the grave-digger was making a grave he came in 
contact with a large stone, which impeded his progress. On being broken 
it proved to be the lid of a stone coffin, about 7 feet long, and very well 
eut. The skull and some other bones inside were in a good state of pre- 
servation. ‘This is said to be the first stone coffin discovered at Rosedale, 
and is supposed to have some connection with the ancient abbey, the ruins 
of which adjoin the churchyard, and which was founded about 1190 by a 
De Stuteville, one of the family which owned Stuteville Castle, near Kirby- 
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moorside.—The ancient parish church of Northstoke, a secluded village 
under the south west brow of Lansdown, is being restored under the advice 
of Major Davis. ‘The little church, “ with square tower and every mark of 
hoar antiquity,” stands on an eminence at the east end of the village. 
The indications of a very early church are the stair turret of the tower, a 
Norman buttress on the south side, marks of the existence of a rood loft in 
the chancel arch and a very early font. We regret that Major Davis has 
been selected for the work of restoration (1) because his action with refer- 
ence to the Roman Baths at Bath does not give archsologists any con- 
fidence in him.—Excavations have taken place at Lilleshall Abbey, Salop, 
resulting in the laying bare of the foundation of the whole of the conventual 
buildings and other remains.—The Builder and Atheneum have, we are 
happy to say, resisted the proposition to restore Barfreston church near Deal, 
and we trust these powerful journals will fully succeed in their efforts. —The 
church of St. Martin’s, Seamer, near Scarborough, has been restored. It con- 
tained some good Norman work, the chancel arch, the side windows, small 
door and nave, and we hope the vandal’s hands have left these alone.—An 
appeal is going to be made for subscriptions in aid of preserving Crowland 
or Croyland Abbey, Lincolnshire. We trust this will be looked after by the 
proper authorities.—Vandalism was feared at Christchurch, Hants, but the 
Town Clerk has written to the Daily News to say that protection of the 
ruin and improvement of the surroundings are all that is aimed at. We 
hope this is so and that nothing even for these laudable purposes will be 
attempted without good advice—On the report of the architect in- 
terested in the matter, it is proposed to expend on the restoration of St. 
Helen’s, Bishopsgate, the most interesting parish church in London, more 
than £5,500. Few metropolitan churches have richer history or contain more 
important monuments than St. Helen’s. We hope, says the Atheneum, the 
fate of Salisbury Cathedral will not overtake it.—It is proposed to restore the 
body of the ancient but small church of Boxwell, which is the parish church of 
the village of Leighterton in Gloucestershire. It was frequently used by Prince 
Rupert during the wars between Charles I. and his Parliament, and contains 
many historic mementoes, The chancel, which is in decent repair, contains 
mural tablets of the Huntley family. The estate is for the present in the 
Chancery Court, and the church, which is used only on four occasions dur- 
ing the year (Leighterton Church being used generally for service), is in a 
most dilapidated condition.—In June last, a gravestone in the form of a 
coffin, and bearing a cross, was discovered at Strata Florida Abbey, where 
excavations have been resumed [see ante i. 283].—The remains of the old 
Castle at Guildford have been preserved, and the grounds laid out as a 
pleasure-ground. The Builder approves of the manner in which the work 
has been done.—The ancient church of the Augustine Canons at Worksop, 
founded by William de Lovelot in 1103, is to be enlarged.—The old house, 
No, 20 North Street, Exeter, is to be pulled down for the purpose of 
widening the street.—Excavations have been going on at Bothwell Castle,and 
the ancient foundations have been laid bare. There have been found a 
winding horn made of clay and enamelled, and a horse-shoe.—The fifteenth- 
century roof of the church of St. Brannock, near Barnstaple, has been 
restored, The well-known large boss of St. Brannock and his pigs has not, 
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we understand, been meddled with.—The church of St. Saviour at Dart- 
mouth is being “ restored.” 
Musewm Work.—A museum association has been formed to consist of 
curators and those engaged in museum work, The association is to con- 
sider as to the possibility of compiling a compendious index of the 
contents of all provincial museums and other important matters con- 
nected with the practical part of museum work.— The Atheneum 
states that the Department of Greek and Roman Antiquities at the 
British Museum has recently bought a highly interesting and beautiful 
statue of Diana, rather larger than life, and carved with great skill and 
eare in that archaistic style which prevailed in the Empire from about 100 
4.D. till the end of the reign of Marcus Aurelius, 80 years later. The figure 
is fully draped with the peculiar affectation of severity and the formal dis- 
position of the delicately wrought folds which distinguish the revival of the 
characteristics of the archaic mode of sculpture. The face, which is perfect, 
and the contours of the figure, especially of the torso, have a soupgon of 
voluptuousness and somewhat florid charm, very different from that_ severe 
mode the sculptor affected to follow. On the head is a coronet, elaborately 
graved in imitation of goldsmiths’ work. The right arm and hand, which 
are lost, probably held a bow. The left hand grasps a fawn. The iron 
clamps by which these limbs were attached to the rest of the figure have 
rusted, and burst the joints they were intended to secure. Several parts 
of the drapery exhibit traces of colours, a sort of rose, or pink, and green. 
Mr. Murray has made much progress in a very useful and intelligent re- 
arrangement of the collection of terra-cotta statuettes deposited in wall 
cases formerly occupied by Greek and Etruscan vases. These figurines and 
their allied bas-reliefs in clay amount to about five hundred, and are dis- 
posed in chronological order with geographical subdivisions, beginning with 
Sardinian and Cypriote specimens and other severe and primitive types, 
which exhibit Phoenician and quasi-Egyptian influences, and descend to 
Greco-Italian examples, including, of course, the well-known productions 
of Tanagra and similar schools. The collection exhibits an array of the 
loveliest and most elegant motives, quite unexpected by those who have 
not studied this comparatively recent subject. 
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THE PISAN GAME. 


HE “Giuoco del Ponte” of Pisa, as played up to the middle of 

last century, was one of the most interesting and representa- 
tive of all medieval amusements of which accounts have been 
handed down to us. It generally took place once every year, on 
the occasion of some rich merchant or potentate placing a sum at 
the disposal of the directors of the game, for the costumes, the 
illuminations of the Arno and other requirements of the pageant. 
I have before me accounts of the game of the Bridge as played in 
1608, when the Grand Duke Cosmo celebrated his nuptials with 
Maria Maddalena, Arch-Duchess of Austria, by giving a large sum 
towards this game. Ata much fuller account given of the game 
on the occasion when the rich Marquis San Miniato paid 1000 scudi 
into the coffers of the directors, that unusual elegance might mark 
the performance when in 1740 he introduced his bride to the citizens 
of Pisa. 

The origin of this game of war is lost in legends, but the one 
generally accepted by the Pisans as the most veracious of the 14 
theories concerning its first establishment is given by Troncia,! who 
says that in the year 1154 Mushet, a Saracen, King of Sardinia, at- 
tacked Pisa in the dead of night, and penetrated into the southern 
portion of the city, which he reduced to ashes. A woman,Chiusica 
by name, roused the citizens on the northern bank of the Arno, a 
bloody battle was fought on the bridge, and the infidel put to flight, 
and every year after this a sham fight took place on the bridge 
between the southern and northern division of the city. Other 
theories speak of the Latin or Etruscan origin of the game, but I 
think the generally accepted one is the most poetical and sufficiently 
probable. 

Several authors speak of this game as being a great outlet to 
the love of faction so rife in Italian towns at this period. Pisa, by 
her river, is divided into two nearly equal parts, the north and the 
south, and every opportunity thereby afforded for constant rivalry. 
However, the Pisans appear to have, in a great measure, discarded 
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politics and to have thrown the whole force of their rivalry into 
this one game. During all the middle ages, Pisans were brought 
up to look upon this game as the great event in life; young men 
looked eagerly for the time when at eighteen they might show 
their powers in the hostile ranks; the young nobleman’s great 
ambition was to obtain rank in the mimic army ; and the venerable 
colonels and generals were held in as high esteem by their fellow 
citizens as the heroes of Waterloo and Sedan. 

Everything was done to carry out the idea of war between the 
contending armies. There were ambassadors, officers of every rank, 
and private soldiers ; immense sums were expended in costumes and 
weapons, the only difference being that there were no casualties. 
Occasionally, before fighting on the parapets of the bridge was for- 
bidden, a few men fell into the water and were drowned, but it was 
part of a Pisan’s faith to believe, in accordance with the following 
legend, that no casualties could occur. St. Catharine of Sienna 
whilst playing in the church of St. Christian was disturbed by the 
sound of tambourines and drums, S*- Christina appeared to her, 
and to calm the disturbed thoughts of her suppliant, explained that 
it was only the preparations for the annual game of war, “good for 
both mind and body.” So St. Catharine continued her devo- 
tions and prayed fervently that for the ages to come no accident 
might ever occur, and regularly on the morning of the game, 
warriors in glittering coats-of-mail might be seen at St Chris- 
tina’s church at the morning mass, so that the church was full 
of them, and those who could not get in, knelt piously out- 
side. : 

The contending armies of the north and’south each divided their 
forces into six squadrons, and each squadron had its distinguishing 
name, that of 8. Antonio, of the Lions, of the Dragons, of the Satyrs 
and so forth; each had its colour, which its partizans flaunted in 
their hats. A Pisan was as jealous of the credit of his squadron as 
any soldier is of his regiment; the rich gave large sums {o the 
treasury of their squadron, and bequeathed money to it when they 
died. As an example of this we may quote the will of Sergeant 
Iomenico, who died in 1658, and left all his worldly goods to the 
hospital of St. Gregory with the injunction to provide “annually 
for the squadron of the Satyrs on the day of the general hattle, 
seven helmets, three pairs of gauntlets, four pairs of padded shoulder 
pieces, a pair of steel amulets, and four lengths of ordinary silk for 
the shirts of the said combatants of the colour which shall seem 
best to the executors of this my will.” 
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St. Anthony’s day, the 17th of January, was originally the one 
fixed for the game, but in later years this was only looked upon as 
a rehearsal day, and the “general battle,” as it was called, took place 
on some day during the summer when a prince or distinguished 
ambassador happened to be passing through Pisa. 

Before the stone bridge which now spans the Arno was erected 
in 1660, the battle did not always take place over the river, proba- 
bly for prudential motives, and we read in old annals? how the battle 
of the bludgeon and the buckler (mazza e scudo), as it is sometimes 
called, took place at the city-gates in the “ piazze,” and Troncia has 
a story that in 1167 the battle was fought on the Arno itself, which 
in that year was so thickly frozen over, that men walked across it 
for many days, and heavily weighted waggons passed over. 

When it was decided that the game should take place the officers 
of the side that was last victorious held a “council of war,” and 
having settled everything to their liking, they sent the “ prelimin- 
aries ” across the river, on receipt of which the officers of the other 
side convoked their council. Great preparations were made for the 
ceremony at which war was formally to be declared. A pavilion 
was erected on the centre of the bridge, streaming with banners and 
glittering with gold ; in this the generals and superior officers took up 
their position, whilst around the citizens crowded, each wearing the 
ribbon or favour of his particular squadron, and the Arno below was 
covered with gaily decorated boats. 

If the south had previously been victorious a herald from the 
north quarter of the town arrived; he was always a Pisan noble 
of comely mien, and, attended by his squires, he entered the pavilion 
and read the declaration of war, of which the following is a specimen : 

“You conquered, knights of the south, so as to increase our 
glory in having generously fought with your power. It was but the 
fortune of war which was against us. Name but the day for a 
renewal of the conquest and we shall be prepared to triumph.” 

“You deceive yourselves,” responded the herald of the south, 
“if you think to make nought of the glory of our victory by 
attributing it to chance. We accept your challenge as a means for 
adding further laurels to our crown. On the — day of — month 
we shall be in our accustomed camp, where, by defending our regime, 
we shall make you confess that the virtue and valour of our arms 
alone are the only sure guarantees of triumph.” 

These declarations were then nailed up outside the pavilion, that 
all might: read, signed by the generals with fictitious names, as for 
it od: 2 Roncini, Lib. 7, and Troncia, lib, cit. 
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example: “I, the agile knight Lencippas, chosen by the common 
consent of the knights of the south, confirm the above.” 

Before the day appointed for the outbreak of hostilities, there was 
always a general holiday for revelry, on which the soldiers of each 
side, all armed with swords, with their standard-bearer and their 
captains, not without the beating of drums, passed over to the hostile 
side of the city and made merry in the enemy’s inns, returning 
home late in the evening to a banquet prepared for them by their 
officers. 

After this holiday, until the day appointed for the contest, Pisa 
was very busy. The officers were drilling their troops in the 
squares; the armour makers worked night and day at cuirasses, 
coats of mail, &. ; the tailors and milliners were overwhelmed with 
the number of shirts, banners, and gay trappings which were 
required of them; the guilders, the sign painters, the builders, all 
had more work to do than they possibly could manage, and all this 
while the experienced officers of either side were holding councils of 
war, and discussing by what cunning stratagem they might be able 
to secure victory for their side. 

The list of officials who took part at this game is curious. First 
of all there were the four deputies, two from each side of the Arno, 
rich men, whose names appeared at the head of the subscription list, 
their duties were to sumnion the war councils, to give the signal for 
battle, and to look to the general good behaviour of the troops. 

Then there were the two Furieri, one on each side, of necessity 
active, capable men, since their duties comprised the distributing of 
arms, the giving and receiving of orders outside the field of battle ; 
they were, in fact, the Pisan ministers of war. 

The celatini were officers appointed to watch the progress of the 
battle, umpires so to speak, who disarmed the prisoners, and saw 
that they did not again mix in the fray; they attended to wounds, 
aud brought refreshments to the combatants. They wore on their 
heads a peculiar cap called a celata, and though they were non- 
combatants, yet their appearance was formidable enough with their 
gauntlets, cuirasses, and shields. 

The squadrons were composed of men distinguished for their 
strength of limb and development of muscle, very fine men to look 
upon, and their surroundings excessively quaint. The squadron of 
“Winter,” which took part in the fight in 1740 is thus described. 
It was led by one Signor Pietro della Seta under the feigned name 
of “ Attilius Regulus Roman knight.” It was composed of 30 men, 
dressed in long garments of green cloth from the neck to the foot; 
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above the elbows their arms were spangled with silver to represent 
frost and snow, whilst from the elbow to the wrist pink cloth to 
represent the nude covered their arms, 

On their heads they wore many coloured helmets, and in their 
hands they carried shields, on which were represented all the animals 
of the chase and winter birds ; their standard was of green silk, on 
which was depicted a gnarled trunk of a tree covered with silver to 
give the idea of snow, and their motto was “the winter legion,” 
written on a scroll which encircled the leafless trunk. Behind them 
was drawn a representation of a lofty Apennine covered with snow, 
on the top of which lay an old man dressed in pink, as if dying in 
naked wretchedness, his hoary locks and long white beard being 
covered with snowflakes and icicles, On the slopes of the moun- 
tain were shrubs, pine trees, and evergreens, covered with snowflakes, 
and at the foot of the mountain were caves in which shepherds were 
seen feeding their flocks. Two screech owls dragged this mountain 
with cords, and behind it came “Spring” on a lovely car covered with 
leaves and various flowers, drawn by two light horses draped in 
peacock coloured cloth. Around Spring were grouped several 
masked figures covered with loose gold and silver veils, as if flying 
in the air. The vernal goddess was dressed as a comely damsel with 
a white satin dress down to her knees, one blaze of flowers, leaves, 
and golden tinsel. The driver who satat her feet wore a green and 
yellow cloak with a cap of many colours. Near this car, two youths 
dressed in white cloth with crimson caps, flying veils and streaming 
banners, carrying baskets full of flowers, which they cast at Spring, 
as a madrigal was sung by 5 voices to the music of lute and 
spinette ; the musicians were dressed in many coloured garments, 
green caps, and were encircled with garlands of flowers. 

Squadron number eight of the Southern army had for its motto, 
“True Love,” and announced that they came to maintain the well- 
known fact that the ladies in the South of Pisa were far superior to 
those of the North, and excelled in beauty those of any other 
Italian city. The brilliant display of design and rivalry in ex- 
penditure generally took place on the day preceding the contest— 
but on the actual day the soldiers of the squadrons presented a 
much more formidable aspect in their iron helmets (morione) with 
the vizor that could be raised and lowered at will. Beneath the 
helmet each wore a cap padded with cotton to protect his head, under 
his breastplate he wore a leathern corslet, he was also provided 
with armlets of iron, gauntlets and leg preservers, and over the 
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whole was cast a silk shirt of the colour of his squadron, which 
hung in shreds around him when he issued from the fight. 

The shield or Targone was quite a speciality of Pisa, its dimensions 
were regulated by law, being 15 inches wide by a yard long, and 
fastened to the left arm by means of loops. A Pisan treated his 
Targone much as a good cricketer treats his bat, during the year he 
would repair from time to time to the armoury to oil it and see 
that it was all right. Every common soldier, of whom each squadron 
was supposed to contain from 25 to 40, was under the obligation of 
providing his own Targone and his own silk shirt, if the squadron 
was not rich enough to do so, and with these he was instructed to 
appear on the morning of the contest at his standard-bearer’s 
abode. 

None ever shirked the honour of partaking in the fight; if by 
chance such a coward existed the fair dames of Pisa would pelt him 
with toys and treat him with bitter scorn, and if a man gained a 
reputation for being a skilful soldier his position was most enviable. 
Instances are on record of convicts being let out of prison for three 
days to join in the fight, if they were soldiers of high renown, for 
the pageant on the day preceding the fight, for the fight itself and 
for the festivities on the following day.® 

The standard-bearer was a man of great importance in each 
squadron, he was rich, for part of his duties were to give banquets 
to the troops from time to time, he must be quick-witted for jokes 
were expected of him, and on the election of a new standard-bearer 
the soldiers of his squadron carried him through the streets of Pisa, 
decked in the squadron colours with ostrich plumes nodding above 
his helmet, his sword at his side and two pages following him. 
Much also might be said respecting the captains, the corporals, the 
serjeant-majors, the lieutenant-generals, and the generals, each and 
all of these officers were held in great honour, and had to have 
unlimited purses. The general, for example, of the six squadrons 
had to provide 200 Targoni, 2 cusks of wine, to give a grand 
banquet in his palace three days before the fight, to keep six knights 
as a body-guard, to pay the drummers and tambourine players, to 
provide illuminations, his own uniform and the livery of six pages 
who accompanied him wherever he went.* Though the office was 
no sinecure and a great expense to him, yet the rank and honour 
of the general of a victorious army were unequalled in Pisa’ He 
took precedence of everyone at a public banquet, and a rich Pisan’s 


8 Poroni nat. mil. lib. 4, cap. 1. 
* Pellicciari, cap. B. 
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aim in life was to be elected to the post; he was for the time being 
almost like the king of the city. 

The ambassadors also were prominent features in the game, they 
appeared on horseback in gay though curious habiliments. They too 
paid handsomely for the honour. So no wonder that the “Game of 
the Bridge” at Pisa, with all the money lavished on it, was one of 
the most gorgeous spectacles in medizeval Italy. 

From earliest dawn on the day of the fight Pisa was a blaze of 
colour, squadrons passing rapidly to and fro with glittering banners 
on their way to the morning mass; those of the South to worship 
before the shrine of St. Catharine, those of the North before the 
shrine of St. Nicholas. The officiating priests would bless the 
banners and also the flags that ordinary individuals brought prior 
to putting them upon their housetops. The place of rendezvous 
for the Southern army was under the arches of the Piazza §. 
' Sepolchro, whilst the squadrons of the Northern army met at the 
university. 

Before the marching past (il far le mostre) was begun the 
general harangued his men in a spirited little speech. Two horses 
richly caparisoned, led by two grooms, and without riders, headed 
the procession for the use of the general if his own should fail. 
Then came six trumpeters on horseback with nodding plumes. 
Then followed the general himself with his six pages on foot carrying 
his weapons, his accoutrements were magnificent and sparkling with 
jewels, in his right hand he carried a gold mace, his badge of office, 
whilst his councillors, his ambassadors, and other ofhcers followed 
behind. 

The captain of the first squadron then followed on foot carrying 
in his hand a “bludgeon and a buckler” in honour of the ancient 
_ name, his four pages follow him, and then to the sound of drum the 
six squadrons march past in order, saluting any distinguished person 
they might pass on the line of route, and all the time heroic songs 
are lustily sung in which officers and men take a vigorous part. 

To protect the combatants from any display of popular feeling, 
strict laws were passed. Such, for example, was one which rendered 
anyone who threw “stones, wood, or the like from roof or window, 
at those who were going to fight on the bridge, liable to a fine of 
50 scudi and on the second offence to a flogging in the public 
square,”> 

The field of battle was the bridge, on either side of which a space 
was marked out on which the general disposed his troops. In front ° 

5 Libro du Bandi, 
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he placed 50 or 60 soldiers in rows of five or six deep. “So bound 
and protected by their shields, that they seemed as if sewn to- 
gether.” Those men were generally the novices in the game, who 
were not intended to do more than withstand the charges of the 
enemy. As for the rest of the soldiers they were distributed in 
small bodies, to replace the others as they got tired. Behind each 
army the “celatini” were busy with their refreshment stalls, and 
preparing “ Targoni,” of which they had a large supply on hand, in 
case some might be destroyed in the contest. Then there were men 
with jars of white paint on their arms, very wily experienced 
fellows, whose duty it was, if they saw any combatant not doing 
his duty or fighting unfairly, to mark him with a dab of white 
paint in some conspicuous place, and render him an object of 
derision for the rest of the day. 

The excitement in the neighbourhood of the bridge was intense, 
all windows commanding a view, were converted into gaily decorated 
opera boxes, stands were erected for the accommodation of spectators, 
and the Arno below was scarcely visible from the number of gay 
boats upon it. At the sound of the trumpet the hostile forces 
advanced towards the centre of the bridge, across which a bar the 
Antema was placed, the “ deputies” who had the ordering of affairs 
were in a boat below and gave the signal for the attack by letting 
off a pistol and hoisting the bar by means of a chain attached to it. 

Then the ingenuity of the generals was taxed to the extreme, 
after the first violent shock had passed he hastily brought up 
reinforcements, or feigned a retreat so as to scatter the phalanxes of 
his opponents, and then he could out-flank them and perhaps take 
the vanguard prisoners, who would be consigned forthwith to the 
“deputies,” stripped of their weapons and rowed across to their own 
side of the Arno, on giving their word of honour noi to join in the 
contest again that day. 

For three-quarters of an hour nothing would be heard save 
shouts and clashing of Targoni. The bridge over the peaceful 
Arno looked in good earnest the scene of a deadly contest, and then 
at the given time two shots would be fired to fix the time at which 
the contest was over. Sometimes the victorious would win only a 
few inches of ground ; sometimes the chances of war would be more 
marked, and a complete rout take place, the vanquished being 
driven right out of their camp and forced back into the streets 
which led down to the bridge, but wherever they were, the soldiers 
all knew that at the given signal he must stop or he would be 
® Brancaccio, cap. 8. 
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painted with white paint, put in prison, and not allowed again to 
participate in the game, and when all is over, one party returned 
home to triumph, the other to disgrace and shame. 

The celebration of victory is one of the most conspicuous 
features of our game, After a rest, the victorious party, decked in 
the gay costumes they had worn the evening before, issue forth and 
parade the streets of their own quarter, and making merry till 
supper-time, when all the combatants assembled and feasted prior 
to the triumphant entry into the enemy’s country, which always 
took place at midnight, accompanied by the trumpeters, the tam- 
bourine players, and a host of merrymakers; whilst the vanquished 
remained indoors, with close doors and windows, sleeping, or pre- 
tending to do so, and making as if they heard not the insulting 
cries of victory going on in the streets below. It was generally 
dawn before the revellers returned home, The Arno was gay with » 
the lurid light of bonfires and blazing tar-barrels. On the victorious 
side every house was illuminated, but on the vanquished side not a 
light appeared in any window. “The Triumph” always took 
place two days after the fight—the victorious general, borne in an 
ivory chariot and accompanied by the prisoners and men bearing 
the spoil of victory. A law obliged all those who bad been cap- 
tured in tae fight to cross the Arno on the day of triumph and sur- 
render themselves to the humiliating duty of decorating their 
opponents’ triumphal cortége. 

Two trumpeters on horseback led the procession ; fifteen couples 
of knights on horseback followed, and two waggons full of banners, 
targoni, and helmets, spoils from the enemy; the prisoners, with 
hands bound behind their backs, followed, closely guarded by hal- 
berdiers ; and then came a stupendous car of victory, with symbolical 
figures upon it-of Valour, Fame, and Duty, lounging in easy atti- 
tudes of repose. Music played, heroic songs were sung; whilst the 
general in his ivory car brought up the rear. 

The Doric loggia, close to the bridge, served as a temple for the 
celebration of the victory in case the Southerners were triumphant, 
and it was sumptuously decorated for the occasion ; songs in honour 
of the general and his troops were invented for the occasion, and 
grandees from all quarters were provided with seats inside, 

On rare occasions the victory was undecided, not an inch of 
ground being won by either party; so it happened in 1662, when 
both sides had their triumphal procession and poetic effusions, 
The Southerners said their right wing was exactly in the centre of 


the bridge at the signal for ceasing, whereas their left was a few 
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inches within the enemy’s territory. The Northerners flatly denied 
this assertion, and the Archduke of Innsbriick, who happened to be 
the honoured guest on the occasion, on being appointed umpire, 
decided in favour of the Southerners, who forthwith proceeded to 
celebrate a triumph. But the Northerners would not accept the 
decision, and also prepared for a triumph. So, seeing that neither 
party was willing to give way, and fearing a disturbance, the Arch- 
duke proposed that both parties should join in one grand triumphal 
procession in which a gorgeously arrayed figure of Peace should be 
carried about hidden in bushes of olive branches; and thus in 
festivities the Pisan warriors on either side of the Arno buried their 
hostilities. 

After the contest, in regular rotation and with relative splendour, 
the generals, the captains, and officers entertained their respective 
armies at banquets at different seasons of the year; military 
trophies and rich plate adorned the halls in which the entertain- 
ments tvok place, and a free ingress was given to all who wished to 
see the warriors at the meal. 

“ Verily,” says Agostino Paradisi, in a quaint old Italian treatise 
on.a nobleman, “this game is memorable not only for its antiquity, 
but for the talents displayed therein, and for the variety of colour, 
and must always be enumerated amongst the most celebrated spec- 
tacles of the world.” 
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J. THEODORE BENT. 












THE SUITORS OF THE COUNTY COURT. 


R. MAITLAND, whose editions of “Bracton’s Note-Book,” 

and of early “Select Pleas of the Crown,” have won bim 
the gratitude of all students of our legal and social antiquities, has 
recently raised in a paper on “The Suitors of the County Court,”? 
a very interesting and important question, He suggests that so 
far from all the freeholders of the county being suitors to the 
County Court (comitatus), suit “was not,” in all probability, “an 
1 English Historical Review, July, 1888, 
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incident of freehold tenure, but had become a burden on specific 
lands.” As this thesis is of wide bearing, and may lead to far 
reaching results, I am tempted briefly to discuss it. 

Broadly speaking, I am led, while agreeing with the main con- 
clusion, to suggest that Mr. Maitland, if I may venture to say so, 
has perhaps scarcely distinguished with sufficient clearness between 
the suit due from freeholders and the suit due from the “ vill.” 
That anomalous and troublesome being, the freeholder (“libere 
tenens ”), was repugnant to the genius of the feudal system and all 
but ignored in the Norman period. He is not among the constituents 
of the court described in the heading to the Ely Inquest;* nor is he 
found, as seems to be supposed, among the constituents described in 
the Leges Henrict Primi® I even think that confusion has been 
caused by the Bishop of Chester’s reading of clause VII, viz. that 
the hundred court was attended (before the Conquest) “by the lords 
of land within the hundred, or their stewards representing them, 
and (sic) by the parish priest, the reeve, and four best men of each 
township ;‘ and that, under Henry IL, “the full shire-moot consists, 
as before, of all the lords of land and their stewards, and (sic) the 
representatives of the townships, the parish priest, the reeve, and 
four men from each.”> For the clause quoted by him,® distinctly 
states that (1) the lord may answer for his land, (2) his steward 
may answer for it in his stead, (3) if neither of them could be present 
then the reeve, and the priest, and four of the homines meliores of 
the township might answer for the “vill” themselves.’ That is to 
say, the “vill” might be represented (1) by its lord, or (2) by his 
steward, or (3) by the deputation. Keeping still to the evidence of 
the Leges, we find the line sharply drawn between what we may 
term the feudal portion of the court (“barones comitatus,”) and the 
country folk who formed the deputations.® We may trace, I think, 


2 Inquisitio Eliensis, 

§ Gneist, relying on these Leges, writes of the Courts of the County and the 
Hundred in the Norman period :--‘‘ The jurors are, as in the Saxon days, the 
freeholders of the County.” | 

* Const. Hist, (1874), I., 102-3. 

5 Ibid., 1., 605, a0 also pp. 114-5 and p, 393, 

® Select Charters, p. 100. 

7 «*Si quis baronum regis vel aliorum comitatui secundum legem interfuerit, 
totam terram quam illic in dominio suo habet acquietare poterit. Eodem modo 
est si dapifer ejus legitime fuerit. Si uterque necessario desit, prepositus et 
sacerdos et quatuor de melioribus ville assint pro omnibus qui nominatim non 
erunt ad placitum submoniti,” (VIL, 7). 

® ** Regis judices sunt barones comitatus qui liberas in eis terras habent, 

. . Villani vero, vel cotseti, vel ferdingi, vel qui sunt viles vel inopes perrome, 
non sunt inter legum judices numerandi.” (X XIX). 
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the same distinction in that typical writ, temp, Henry III. (1231) 
from which, writes Dr. Stubbs, “we gather what was the exact 
composition of the shire-moot at this period.”® In it the Sheriff is 
thus instructed :— 


“Summone per bonos summonitores (1) omnes archiepiscopos, 
episcopos, abbates, priores, comites, barones, milites et 
omnes libere tenentes, de tota ballia tua, (2) et de qualibet 
villa quatuor legales homines et prepositum, et de quolibet 
burgo duodecim legales burgenses per totam balliam 

tuam.” 10 t 

Here the personal and the representative elements are clearly 
treated as distinct. 

Now, of these two elements, we can scarcely fail to see in the 
deputations (i.e. the reeve, priest, and four men from each vill) an 
archaic survival from a past state of things. In principle they 
represented the general assembly of the people; in practice they 
were indeed “ suitors,” but not, as is pretended," “judges.” For the 
judges we must turn to the other, the personal element in the 
court. That element, we have seen, comprised “archiepiscopos, 
episcopos, abbates, priores, comites, barones, milites et omnes libere 
tenentes.” Now observe, first, that this was obviously a wholly 
conventional formula; for to bid a mere Sheriff to summon all the 
“archbishops and bishops” within his bailiwick would, if taken 
literally, be absurd. Dr. Stubbs writes of this formula: “They are 
the very words in which the national councils of Henry II.’s reign 
are described.”’* In any case, they are those of the Forest Charter 
of 1220; “Archiepiscopi, episcopi, abbates, priores, comites, et 
barones, et milites et libere tenentes, qui boscos suos habent in forest- 
is,” ete. etc. This implies that the “freeholders” of the formula 
were a class superior to those whom the term suggests to us. Let 
us now collate Clause xxix. of the Leges Henrici Primi with Article 
19 of Magna Carta. 


Leces H.P. Maena CaRTA. 

“Regis judices sunt. barones “ Tot milites et libere tenentes 
comitatus qui liberas in eis terras | temaneant de illis qui interfu- 
habent per quos debent cause | erint comitatui die illo per quos 
singulorum alterna prosecutione | possint judicia sufficienter fieri.” 
tractari.” 








9 Select Charters, p. 349. 
10 Tbid. 
11 Const. Hist., 1., 115, 
12 Ibid, 
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It can scarcely be doubted that these “libere tenentes” who are 
included among the judges by Magna Carta can be traced back to 
those “ Barones comitatus qui liberas in eis terras habent.” 

The conclusion then, to which I am led is, that the “ freeholder ” 
as known to us was not contemplated as a constituent of the 
personal element in the court. The “socage tenants” of the crown, or 
even of the tenants in chief, may have been so viewed, but the typical 
freeholder of later times was, as urged by Mr. Seebohm, and now 
by Mr. Scrutton and Mr. Maitland, a post-conquestual development, 
very limited in numbers till the 13th century. 

This brings us to Mr. Maitland’s thesis. My chief criticism 
upon it would be that it scarcely goes far enough. He suggests 
as a provisional hypothesis “that when Henry I. revived and 
enforced the duty of attending the local courts, that duty was con- 
ceived as being incumbent on all freeholders, or rather (and the 
exception is important) on all freeholders who or whose overlords 
had no chartered or prescriptive immunity; but that it was also 
conceived as being like the taxes of the time, a burden on the land- 
hold by those freeholders, so that when the land held by one of 
them was split up by subinfeudation or partition among heiresses, 
the number of suits due was not increased.” I should myself rather 
hold that the duty of suit was incumbent on all vills, but could be 
discharged for each vill by (1) its lord, (2) or his steward, (3) or the 
deputation. The feudal principle of devolution was gradually 
adopted for “suit of court” as for military service, and tenants were 
enfeoffed for the specific purpose of discharging the duty. Thus 
we read of a “vill” which A received in feefarm in 1116 :—“ eum 
solum judicem invenit ad placita Regis in Staffordscira,” while in 
1181 we find a small freeholder in Essex, of 24 acres, who owes 
suit, for his vill, to the County and Hundred (Courts), This case is 
parallel to these quoted by Mr. Maitland from the hundred rolls 
(13th cent.) in support of his thesis, Those cases refer to the 
discharge of suit of court for specific vills, I venture, then, to 
think that such suit is traceable to the collective liability of the 
vill and not to any freehold tenure. And I further hold that 
finding, as we do, solitary freeholders entered as burdened with 
this suit, we must conclude that their fellows were not so burdened, 
and that no freeholders, as such, were suitors of the County Court. 


J. H. Rounp, 
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Tse Boox or Noopies: Storres or SimPLETONS; OR, FOOLS AND THEIR 
Fottres. By W. A. Cirouston. London: Elliot Stock. 1888. 










Tue last quarter of a century has witnessed an unparalleled development 
in the study of folktales ; and numerous works have been written upon 
the subject. But hitherto attention has been chiefly concentrated upon 
what may be called, for want of a better word, the serious stories, It is 
not that the jokes and drolleries current in the traditions of various nations 
have been wholly neglected. On the contrary they have been treated as 
part of the general subject, though with markedly less zeal and devotion 
than those stories which have been supposed to yield traces of primitive 
religious beliefs and early customs. It has been reserved for Mr. Clouston 
to supply the omission, so far, at all events, as stories of simpletons are 
concerned. That he should produce an amusing book was to be expected, 
Mr. Clouston has a keen sense of humour ; and in giving an abstract of a 
comic story—which is, perhaps, not so easy to do as it looks—he knows 
how to bring the ridiculous points into relief. 

The aim of the book, however, is beyond mere amusement. As stated 
in the preface, it is intended “to illustrate to some extent the migrations 
of popular fictions from country to country ;” and like the author’s other 
works, it isa valuable storehouse of information for the student of folk- 
tales. The first chapter discusses a number of stories in the old collection 
ascribed to Hierokles, the commentator on Pythagoras. The next three 
chapters are devoted to Gothamite Drolleries, of which many variants are 
cited. Indeed, it is a matter of regret that Mr. Clouston did not take the 
“ Merry Tales of the Mad Men of Gotham,” and annotate them all in the 
manner proposed by the late Mr. Thoms. Following the Gothamite 
Drolleries we have a number of simpleton stories of different types collected 
under the title of The Silly Son ; then the entertaining Tamil tale of The 
Four Simple Brahmans, which is given in extenso, Follows this the story 
of the bridegroom who quits his bride in consequence of an exhibition by 
her and her parents of outrageous folly, and vows never to return until he 
shall have found three more fools as great as they. An appendix gives a 
short account of Jack of Dover and his quest of the Foole of all Fooles, 

From this summary of the contents a notion may be obtained of the 
extent of the ground covered ; and it need hardly be said that the author 
has brought to the task all the learning which illuminates his previous 
works, His chief service to the study of folktales is the use which he has 
made of oriental collections. The great problem of the origin and meaning 
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of folktales is by no means yet solved ; and perhaps some of the advocates 
of the mythical and savage theories are apt to overlook the literary history 
of the stories with which they are concerned. This may be a very import- 
ant factor in the determination of some of the questions involved. For it 
is conceivable that in many parts of the world tales may have been im- 
ported through literary channels, and, once introduced, may have become 
domiciled in the memories of the natives, and handed down by tradition. 
In these cases modifications may have taken place in course of time, until 
the tales in question may have assumed an indigenous form. The only 
way to arrive at a satisfactory decision on this point, is by patient investi- 
gation ; and in this investigation the literary history of the tales is an 
indispensable element. Now it is precisely here that Mr. Clouston’s wide 
reading renders essential help. He recalls our attention to facts which 
must not be overlooked, but which are not at all times easy to explain. 

There is, however, one drawback to the usefulness of his book to 
students. We mean the vagueness, and often the utter want, of 
references. We have confidence in the accuracy of the citations, for 
wherever we have tested them we have not failed to find them faithful. 
But we do complain, and that seriously, of the difficulties arising from 
the absence in too many instances of exact references. If the book were 
merely one to while away an hour, we should have no right to grumble ; but 
Mr. Clouston, as we have already seen, aims much higher than that. And in 
giving us a contribution to scientific study he is, in our view, bound to 
furnish us with the means of going ourselves to each of his authorities, 
testing his rendering, inquiring into the authenticity of every work quoted, 
following up any clues we may find, and drawing our own conclusions, We 
hope that a second edition of The Book of Noodles may be speedily called 
for, and that the author will then avail himself of the opportunity to remedy 
this defect. What authority has he, by the way, for the use of the word 
wittol in the sense of “ noodle ?” 

In connection with stories of drolleries, there is one question to which 
attention should be directed : the relation of many of them to mdrchen and 
other tales. There is frequently a sort of correspondence which would seem to 
indicate that a given drollery is a conscious distortion of a “serious” tale, 
or that the serious and the comic tales represent two sides of the same 
idea. An apt example may be found in a story which, as Mr. Clouston says, 
does not quite fall within the scope of his work, but which he nevertheless 
mentions. It relates the trick by which a brace of sharpers dispossesses a 
simpleton of an ass which they find him dragging along by the halter. 
One of the rogues looses the ass and hands it over to his companion, and 
then puts the halter upon his own head unobserved by the countryman to 
whom the ass belongs. When his companion has got clear off with the 
animal he pulls up, and the rustic is astonished to find a human being in 
the halter in the place of his beast. The sharper then gravely explains to 
him that he was his ass, having been transformed into that shape in 
punishment of the sin for drunkenness, or, as it is in some versions, by magic, 
but that the term of his sentence has now expired. The simpleton, of 
course, lets him go. : 

It is impossible to read this story without being reminded of the 
familiar marchen of the Magician and his Valet, one of the types of the 
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group known under the general title of The Forbidden Chamber. And 
sagas, which are current in various parts of Europe, strongly suggest that 
the sharpers’ trick is a late and comic version of a tale founded on the 
widespread belief in the possibility of such a transformation. 

Again, the story of The Lucky Fool, who, by a series of follies, lights 
upon a treasure, is found in many forms, not all of which are as wildly 
ludicrous as that given by Mr. Clouston from Wortley Montague’s MS. of 
the Arabian Nights, And if we may venture to express an opinion, it would 
seem as if the ridiculous side of the fool’s character is a natural develop- 
ment—rather, perhaps, in the hands of men than of women—of the hint 
involved in the original conception of personages like the Youngest Son, 
who, though despised as a fool, a weakling, and a drudge, shows himself in 
due time as the true hero. 

Works like the one before us may be of material assistance in tracing 
the links which bind these classes of stories together—a labour essential to 
the solution of the larger problems referred to just now. 


E. SipNey HARTLAND. 
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